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materials in art expression, 





WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLEF 


Did you read about member of the Family, 
Ed. Anthony (see prize winners above) winning 
the 1941 Ivory Soap Sculpture competition? 
Time in its August 4th issue, Art Section, says: 
“Top winner for 1941 Ivory Soap Sculpture was 
Edward Anthony, 25, Detroit art teacher, who has 
won ten awards in the last eleven contests. 
Teacher Anthony is a sure-enough sculptor who 
has studied under Carl Milles, works not only in 
soap but in wood, bronze, stone. A soap carving 
got him his first art fellowship. Sculptor Anthony 
did his prize winning piece, a refugee couple 
bowed under their burdens, in two hours.” 


* * * 


Twenty-five cents sent to University Press, 
Columbia University, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
New York, and request for the NBC—Pageant of 
Art, an illustrated guide to the history of art, brings 
you a quick history of art. Covers the period from 
Egyptian to the present day. 30 pages—15 of 
them illustrated with fine examples of paintings 
and architecture—illustrations done are worth 
the small cost—be sure to mention the Family 


Circle. 
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SECOND 


for article and illustrations “HOME PRIZE 


Editor’s Comments: First Prize awarded because of the new pre- 
sentation of material by the author and experimentation with new 
An article on the much 
needed subject of better home planning in the School Grade Sub- 


Second Prize 


The two awards given for the definite description for an 
organized plan toward creating ability plus interest in boys for In- 


MAGAZINE, publist 
3. Entered as 


econd 


(f/ | G . , Hp .- Sp 
ANNOUNCING - School Gat Odi HD Prive and - ands FOR VOLUME 40 


Art I ‘ Denby Higl . _ formerly Acting Boys’ Secre- 
Ses ee ee FIRST tary, Northern Branch Y.M.C.A. 
School, Detroit, Michigan ed ve tees. ici 
for article and illustrations “WI PRIZE mall 
or article ¢ a stré ons wk ‘a _ _ —_— o~ one Ol . 
BUILD A PERSONALITY” in $50.00 rwo Nes prcig ee de * vm 
February 1941 SCHOOL ARTs. AWARDS 1941 SCHOOL ARTS. . 
of $10.00 
each for 
HELEN MYERS these HILDE TOLDI 





Miss Toldi. 


Please note the awards announced on the inside cover of your April 1941 SCHOOL ARTS 


for this year’s prizes and awards 
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Free to teachers—how would you like to know 


~the history, description and general information 


about the STATUE OF LIBERTY? Yours by writing 
to National Park Service, Washington, D. C.; also 
other illustrated circulars giving history, geog- 
raphy, geology, wild life, etc., of these beautiful 
parks: Crater Lake, Glacier Lassen and Mount 
Rainier. Your secretary found this information in 
the May issue of School Life, by the way. How'd 
you like a year’s subscription? Send me a dollar 
and I'll ask them to send you the next 12 issues. 


Like to make tests? If you would like to take a’ 


test, ‘‘How good is your Taste,”’ or if you would 
like to try it in your class, get the August issue of 
the American Magazine, then turn to pages 96 
and 97. Maitland Graves, prominent artist and 
authority, illustrates 14 design space arrange- 
ments in full colors to use in the test. He claims 
that interior decorators and architects score 13 
right out of the 14 tests. Your Secretary took the 
test—score 50‘, right. Result—less competition 
for interior decorators and architects from this 
member of the family. 


IDEAS, HELP AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Frankly, your Secretary has never seen 10 
cents stretched to the limit to which they have 


ed every month except July and August 
lass matter, August 1, 1917, at the P 


articles 


dustrial Art and for the article urging art instruction with children 
toward producing creative people rather than creative artists, by 


Volume 40 has been an exceptionally excellent record. More requests 
and “digest” reprints of SCHOOL ARTS material have been received 
the past year than in any previous five years. 


LEONARD D. BALDWIN 


formerly Instructor Teacher 
Training, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 
“CREATIVE ART EXPRESSES 
MENTAL DISPOSITION OF 
CHILDREN” in June 1941 
SCHOOL ARTS. 





stretched it in the U. S. Office of Education 
through the help of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. They get out a catalog which sells 
for 10 cents and it gives you the inside track on 
getting radio scripts which run anywhere from 
7 minutes to almost 60 minutes. Furthermore, 
these don’t cost you a penny and you can borrow 
as many as two volumes of radio scripts, or if you 
prefer to, just make your selections here and there 
throughout the catalog, you can pick out six in- 
dividual scripts. You can borrow these for as long 
as three weeks without cost. The scripts are 
divided under 18 great sections, such as Holidays, 
History, Geography, Biography, etc. One of the 
biggest dime’s worth of information you have 
ever purchased can be done in this way and 10 
cents in coin to the Secretary of the Schoo/ Arts 
Family in Worcester will bring a copy to you. 


Here is a Pan-American Project that every art 
teacher will want to try. 

How would you like to exchange a portfolio 
of the art work from your classes with that of a 
class in one of our sister countries in Central and 
South America? Think of the educational ad- 
vantage and the widening of the horizon of your 
pupils. 

Here is what I read in the July issue of School 
Life: 

Continued on page 12-0 
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Some of the characters from the Chinese Folk Play by Alan Black. The simplicity of the above 
figures was strongly contrasted by the gay and decorative Demons below whose colors and design 
qualities were a feature in themselves 
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The Princess, the Emperor, and the Prime Minister 


PUPPETRY ee e e WILL UNITE HOME. 
SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY uisno es 


op ~ AST year when my twin son and daugh- 
ter, then ten years old, brought home 
on from the library a book on puppets, I 
glanced through it with faint interest. 
From time to time other books on pup- 
me petry confronted me. Gradually a light 

dawned—and I read with growing inter- 
est. Apparently a lot of people had found toy theatres 
fun. Then my husband began to find Ais desk 
cluttered with books on puppets. He, too, fell and 
soon we were making plans for a theatre for the 
twins. Should we begin with the stringed marionettes 
or the hand puppets? A friend, a former dramatics 
teacher who had worked with both types, advised us 
to try the hand puppet. It was more suited, her tone 
implied, to our inexperience and wholly dubious 
capacities. 


® Just at this time the PTA was planning its annual 
Christmas party for the school. There seemed to be a 
dearth of ideas for entertainment, so I volunteered to 
stage a puppet play. They were so charmed I didn’t 
have the heart to explain that I had no theatre, had 
never seen even a hand puppet, and was beginning 
to feel rather dizzy as I realized that the party was 
less than a month away. However, my family and I 
set to work, guided by a book on puppetry. My 
husband built the theatre while I made puppets and 
wrote our play, adapted from one in the book. Three 
ten-year-old youngsters were given parts and one 
week before the Christmas party they had their first 
rehearsal. The two puppets I manipulated were 
finished very late the night before the performance. 
But everyone liked our show and both the children 
and the PTA wanted more. Only my health forced 
me to put aside this new hobby for a time. 


® The following March, a friend whose children 
attended another Burlingame school asked me to 
stage a puppet show with her family participating. 
This was another rush order. In ten days I made and 
costumed five puppets, prepared three sets and the 
accompanying props with my husband's help, wrote 
my version of “Little Red Riding Hood” and trained 
the brand-new puppeteers. This playlet brought 
invitations to stage shows in the public schools for 
money but this wasn’t possible for me. However, | 
did accept an invitation to put on a play at the open- 
ing of the Burlingame community center in May. I 
prepared “Jack and the Beanstalk’ for this occasion 
and later gave the play in our school to raise money 
for the PTA student aid fund. ‘“Jack’’ brought invita- 
tions from out of town as well as from other local 
schools. By this time I was completely under the fas- 
cination of puppetry and began to plan a series of 
plays. But my health again interfered and I did 
nothing with puppets for six months. 


® While working on “Little Red Riding Hood” I 
had been distressed by our difficulties in handling 
objects with the puppets. (I manipulated the Wood- 
cutter and the Wolf while my friend's husband spoke 
the lines). For example, the mother has to pick up a 
basket and hand it to the little girl. This simple action 
was accomplished only by the most painful maneuver- 
ing. The puppets in this playlet, like my first ones, 
were made with cloth hands sewed to a foundation 
garment. After some experimenting, I found that 
detached hands, made of wire with elastic cuffs and 
worn over the manipulator’s thumb and forefinger, 
gave the control I wanted. 


® With these hands, after a few days’ practice 
a child can handle a variety of objects and make 
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many life-like motions which delight the spectators. 
But I wanted still more flexibility in the use of the 
hands—so I removed the puppet’s head from the 
manipulator’s forefinger. The flattened end of an 18- 
inch length of dowel fits into a groove in a cardboard 
cylinder glued in the puppet’s neck. 


®@ The children say the dowels make the puppets less 
tiresome to handle. They also give an increased 
range of movement, for with them puppets can be 
moved entirely across the stage and remain perfectly 
upright. This is hardly possible when the head is held 
on the forefinger. Side-to-side and bowing motions 
are made with the dowel in place. When the action 
requires the puppet to bend its head (for instance, the 
Giant goes to sleep with his head on his arm, then 
raises his head to sneeze), the dowel is slipped out of 
the cylinder and the manipulator’s forefinger inserted. 
While this action is rarely needed, it is a convenience 
when packing the puppets to have the dowels re- 
movable rather than glued into the necks. Should the 
manipulator need to use his left hand (with which he 
normally controls the dowel) for a bit a back-stage 
business, the dowel is easily held against the palm 
with the third and fourth fingers of the right hand. 


® ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’’ prompted another 
improvement. Of course, by this time I had seen 
professional hand puppets and had read several 
books about them, including the beautifully illus- 
trated ‘‘Puppets and the Puppet Stage’’ by Cyril W. 
Beaumont. Apparently, no hand puppets make any 
pretense at having bodies. Their clothes hang limply 
from ovals of cardboard glued to the necks. To my 
unbiased eyes, this looks like the dickens. So when I 
made my Chinese puppets for ‘‘The Golden Bird,” I 
modeled the heads with shoulders. Not just any old 
shoulders but shoulders which by their breadth and 
slope and ‘'set’’ were suited to the individual puppet. 
The result was a completely life-like support for the 
costumes and the illusion of quite substantial bodies. 

® After each of my shows, a number of new con- 
verts to puppetry would come to me to learn how to 
make puppets. Their enthusiasm rapidly evaporated 
when they found out what hard work it is. For the 
benefit of these impatient souls, I found a quick and 
easy way of making heads without the use of models 
or molds. A complete head in less than an hour— 
that was encouraging. I don’t use this method myself 
because the results are too crude and because it 
eliminates the step I enjoy most of all—modeling the 
head in clay. 


® While working on “Jack and the Beanstalk” I 
made another discovery. In order to introduce a 
young girl's part for my daughter, I had Jack in the 
third act interested in a young lady whose father was 
head of the musicians’ guild (to tie in with the magic 
harp). The scene opens on Jack’s painful efforts to 
play several Middle English musical instruments. 
The research I had to do for this act opened my eyes 
to the educational possibilities of the puppet theatre. 
Anyone who prepares a play with due regard for 
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The author 


historical accuracy is bound to learn a lot and since 
the learning is put to use, it should be likely to stick. 
During the months when I was unable to work with 
puppets, a series of plays based on folk tales began to 
take shape. In talking them over with a friend, Mrs. 
Ruth Ferranti, who teaches in one of the Burlingame 
schools, we realized some of the possibilities of the 
plays as a part of the elementary school program. 
Eventually these aims crystallized as follows: 


1. To introduce our children to the literature, music, art, and ways 
of other peoples 


2. To bring our own children into friendly contact with foreign 
groups in the community 


3. To develop in our children a sense of social responsibility 


4. To give them the experience of working with others toward an 
unselfish goal 


5. To foster skills, interests, and mental attitudes which might be 
expected to carry over into their daily lives 


6. To train them in the correlation of their varied abilities 


7. To unite their home, school, and community interests and 
through this integration to extend their interests into the outer 
world 


®@ | wanted the puppet plays to be paid performances 
for several reasons. There was the need for money for 
war relief: our children wanted to help the children of 
the stricken countries. I felt that charging for the 
plays would spur the pupils taking part to more con- 
scientious effort. Also, I imagined we would meet 
with readier cooperation from foreign groups if they 
knew we were doing something for the benefit of 
their homeland. 


® This first play was to be Chinese. After reading 
several books of Chinese stories I decided on a folk 
story in a book of Chinese tales as the foundation of 
the play. Permission was obtained from the publisher 
to use the story. It has filial piety for its theme—a 
favorite plot in Chinese literature. It has few and 
varied characters, a moderate amount of action and 
easily staged scenes. The plot permits the addition 














The pupils of Roosevelt Grammar School, Burlingame, 
California, who made up the cast of the play “The Golden 
Bird” 


of other interesting material. For example, because 
the Chinese value jade highly and because mineral- 
ogy is my pet hobby, I worked in considerable 
material on the “‘sacred jade’’ which really became 
the hub of the play. It seemed easier to imitate a bird 
tone than the Chinese instrumental music of the story 
—so the “boat’’ became a “‘bird."’ A folk song was 
chosen for the first act. 


@ With the story selected and the play fairly well in 
mind, I modeled the puppets. I tried to express in 
each head the chief characteristics the puppet would 
exhibit in the play. Working alone, I made and cos- 
tumed the seven puppets and wrote the play in three 
weeks. Puppet plays are worked out with the puppets, 
then written. Ideally, a play evolves during rehearsals, 
each member of the cast contributing something 
toward the lines. 


® As I was finishing the play, I happened to read of 
Miss Lillian Yuen, the ‘Playground Lady” to San 
Francisco's 18,000 Chinese. I got in touch with her 
and she was immediately enthusiastic about our play. 
(This contact with a native of the country being studied 
is most important if the plays are to be authentic. 
The most conscientious research leaves yawning gaps 
in one’s understanding). Miss Yuen not only checked 
my script and costumes but drilled my cast on the 
pronunciation of Chinese words in the play, addressed 
the student body, loaned me Chinese articles for a 
school display, and introduced me to her friends who 
also helped me. She arranged an interview with the 
Chinese Consul-General which gave the puppet show 
excellent publicity. She had a photographer and re- 
porter from the Chinese paper come down for 
pictures and an interview. Through her, the War 
Relief Committee invited me to stage the play as a 
part of the San Francisco Rice Bowl festivities in May, 
which I did with a Chinese cast. 





® But to get back to the play. While the cast learned 
their lines and gained some control of the puppets, I 
made the props and attended to publicity. The props 
required more reading to find out what tools and 
furnishings were common in China. About this time 
the public library asked me to lend the Chinese 
puppets for a display. This brought an enthusiastic 
account of the puppets in the local paper. 


® Miss Yuen spoke to the student body, told them 
Chinese words and phrases and wrote Chinese for 
them, and another speaker who had lived many years 
in China showed examples of embroidery and metal 
works. Then, too, we arranged an exhibit of tools and 
everyday articles to help the children distinguish the 
difference between these and the usual showy tourist 
articles. 


© All publicity for the puppet show stressed the 
fact that the school was using this means to raise 
money for Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek’s orphans’ fund. 
The performance was during school hours and every 


child attended. 


® The school’s eager interest in the project was 
outstanding. This interest would have been deeper 
and the children’s benefits from the play greatly 
increased had there been time for them to do more 
research work. 


® The prompt and friendly cooperation of the Chi- 
nese in putting on the play proved, I think, how well 
the undertaking accomplished our second aim—to 
bring our children into friendly contact with foreign 
groups in the community. 


® Most of the aims we had in mind can be achieved 
only by an extended development of the plays in the 
school program, since character traits necessarily 
require time for their cultivation. 


COSTUMES 


® As a foundation for all costumes where legs are 
not required, I use a one-piece foundation garment 
made of unbleached muslin. If the puppet is to have 
legs or trousers, the foundation is made of material to 
harmonize with the background. Legs are sewn to the 
front of the foundation garment. 


@ Puppet costumes have to be roomy enough for the 
operator's hand, so they are suggestive rather than 
actual copies of national costumes. Of course this 
need not spoil their effectiveness. In designing cos- 
tumes as in painting the heads, everything must be 
tried out across the footlights. Details that are charm- 
ing close at hand usually do not project well. Ma- 
terials for costumes are found in the family scrapbag 
or at department store remnant sales. Most materials 
drape more easily if cut on the bias. 


MAKING THE PUPPET HEADS 


© I make my puppet heads of papier-m4ché, using 
ordinary brown paper bags and paperhanger’s dry 
paste. The heads may be shaped directly over a 





model or in a plaster mold. Molds give sharper 
modeling details and save time if several heads are 
needed, for a number of quite different puppets can 
be made from the same mold. 


® Make the model of clay, keeping the features 
simple and somewhat exaggerated so the puppet will 
project well. Avoid naturalistic details. 


@ Grease the model with vaseline. Line a suitable 
cardboard box with waxed paper. Fill a pound coffee 
can half full of water, stir in plaster until the can is 
almost full. Stir gently until the plaster shows signs 
of thickening, then put it into the box and carefully 
lower the model, face up, halfway into the soft plaster. 
Hold it in place for a couple of minutes. Later, when 
the plaster hardens, grease the edge of the mold 
around the puppet’s face. Mix another can of plaster 
and pour it carefully over the puppet and the lower 
half of the mold. In half an hour or so the two halves 
of the mold can be eased gently from the model. 


® Grease the molds. Make a paste by dropping a 
heaping teaspoonful of dry paste into about four 
ounces of water. Brush this generously onto both 
sides of the brown paper and let it soak in for an hour 
at least. 


® Apply the first two layers over the features with 
particular care, tearing the wet paper into small 
irregular pieces approximately the shapes of the 
planes to be covered. Succeeding layers may be 
more quickly applied. The nose, ears and other pro- 
jections should be filled in solidly so they won't dent 
when the children drop the puppets during rehears- 
als. Six layers of brown paper make a fairly strong 
head. 


® Remove the head from the mold while still slightly 
damp, in case there are under-cuts in the mold. Trim 
the edges and tack lightly together, with a crumpled 
ball of tissue paper inside. Join permanently with 
small pieces of papier-maché. Now make any desired 
changes or remodeling in the puppet's features. 


@ Wheu the head is thoroughly dry, sand it care- 
fully. Rub in a coating of unthinned white lead. Next 
day apply a second coat of white lead, colored with a 
little oil paint to harmonize with the puppet’s future 
complexion. Whén this dries, the head is ready for 
painting. 


® While painting the heads, examine them fre- 
quently back of the theatre footlights to judge the 
effectiveness of your efforts. Careful painting can 
overcome defects in the modeling. 


® Hair may be painted or made of yarn, silk stock- 
ings, or other materials. 


® When the painting is dry, cardboard cylinders for 
the controls are glued into the necks—and the pup- 
pets are ready for costuming. When making a set of 
puppets, I keep them all at the same stage, so they 
will all be ready to paint at the same time. Then I 
don’t need to mix so many batches of paint. 
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Material and steps re- 
quired in the making of 
the puppet heads 





The puppets are controlled by a stick slipped into a cardboard 
cylinder. The puppet hands are worn on the manipulator’'s 
thumb and middle finger 


MAKING THE HANDS 


®@ Shape No. 18 covered copper wire (bell wire) with 


pliers to the desired hand size. Bind through the 
palm and wrist of the hand with finer copper wire. 








Ww 














A variety of costumes and the colorful 
characters from ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ 





“Red Riding Hood” notices 
a change in grandmother 


Adhesive tape will further strengthen the hand. 
(They take a lot of punishment later when the children 
are rehearsing). Pad the hand lightly with cotton. 
Fold split chamois from the five-and-ten (or other 
material) over the hand and baste in place. Cut the 
chamois to fit and glue the edges with so-called 
“liquid thread,"’ also from the five-and-ten. Or the 


edges may be sewed. Elastic, at least an inch and a 
half wide, cut to fit the manipulator’s thumb and mid- 
dle finger, is sewn to the wrist of the hand. If the 
elastic is not stitched quite to the outer edge, the 
resulting small tabs are convenient for pulling on the 


hands. 

® A little time may be saved in making the hands if 
they are covered to look like mittens, stitching between 
the wires to indicate fingers but not cutting between 
the wires. 


THE PUPPET THEATRE 
(See Work Shop, page 16, for diagrams and dimensions) 


@ We wanted a portable theatre, big enough for three operators 
to work in, compact enough when folded to transport in the family 
car, quickly set up and easily stored—and withal, inexpensive to 
build. My husband, whose training as a civil engineer makes him 
an ideal assistant, evolved the theatre shown in the photographs 
and drawings. Our first theatre had proven too much trouble to 
move and awkward to store. 

@ The theatre is made in two sections of !<-inch tempered hard- 
board and 34-inch pine. It is 6 feet high by 4 feet wide and about 
28 inches deep. When folded, the two sections are about 5! 
inches deep. The proscenium opening is 28 by 36 inches which is 
big enough for 18-inch puppets. The hardboard is strong and 
waxing is the only finish required. The top half of the theatre lifts 
off, the sides fold against the front, scenery is slipped into grooves 
in the upper section, puppets and props are stored in racks in the 
lower half—and we’ re off! 

@ We found hassocks more comfortable than stools backstage 
because it was easier to slide around on them without tipping 
We tried using hassocks of various sizes to suit the heights of the 
children but this meant too much switching around during the 
plays. It proved simpler to use one size hassock with cushions for 
smaller children. 

@ Lighting consists of tubular footlights with a 14-foot cord. This 
has a double socket attached to accommodate two other lights. 
One of these, on a 6-foot cord, hooked overhead as shown. (This 
is a ‘must’ for it helps greatly to increase the projection of the 
puppet heads.) The other light, on an 8-foot cord, is used for 
special effects—moonlight through the set windows, firelight in a 
hearth, the glow of the ‘enchanted jade,”’ as a spotlight on the 
darkened stage. It, too, I am afraid, is a ‘‘must.”’ 

@ Sets are painted with poster paints on ;%-inch fibreboard 
This is strong enough to support props (a bed, throne, cupboard, 
etc., attached as shown) and to permit the cutting of doors and 
windows. Experience teaches simplification. My second playlet 
had three complete sets and numerous props; the third had two 
sets and too many props; the fourth and most ambitious play re- 
quired one set with a few simple props. 

@ The versatility of this last set was due to the prop supports 
made of bolts which my husband devised. The fibreboard, painted 
blue, served as a sky-background for the first scene which showed 
the hero hoeing beans. A branch of currant was tied to a long thin 
strip of wood and slipped over the bolts, making effective rows of 
beans. For the second scene, | slipped off the ‘beans,’ set the 
throne on the bolts, placed a gold curtain in front of the fibre- 
board—and the field became the emperor's audience chamber 
To set the stage for the third act, I draped a small piece of velveteen 
over the front of the throne, set the ‘‘enchanted jade” on its arms, 
placed a box overflowing with glittering five-and-ten jewels on the 
forestage—and the jade pavilion was ready. 

@ The forestage, a 3-inch board back of the footlights, is wide 
enough to support the few props needed. Miniatures are so charm- 
ing and easy to find that it is a temptation to clutter up the play 
with them but one soon learns to avoid anything not absolutely 
essential to the action. Props can always be contrived at no ex- 
pense from cardboard boxes and odds and ends about the house, 
It soon became a family joke that I never throw anything away— 
“because it might come in handy for the puppets.” And it usually 
does. 
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AKING a mask is fun—but making a 
mask to wear in a play at school is more 
fun than anything! This we decided ina 
class in applied design in our high 
school after having given a masque at 
chapel period before the entire school. 





® The program was assigned to us two 
months before we were to perform, and we were very 
anxious to make it unusual. At the time the assign- 
ment was given we were fortunate enough to have 
been supplied with several pounds of modeling clay. 
We had already enjoyed poking our fingers into it 
and molding it into various shapes. Someone in Art 
History class had given a talk on masks, showing pic- 
tures of various types made by different people. So 
we hit upon the idea of experimenting with mask- 
making. After modeling the shapes, buckram was 
moistened and placed carefully over the clay forms. 
It was allowed to harden and then removed and 
painted. We tried using papier-m4ché over the buck 
ram before painting, but discovered that a lighter, 
more usable mask could be made by painting directly 
upon the buckram. It was also much easier to keep 
the character of the mask. Masks as light as these 
were as usable as, the Halloween false faces we so 
often saw in the shops, and much more interesting. 
It was not remarkable then that it was suggested that 
we make masks and use them in our program. This 
led to much discussion as to whether masks were used 
in masques. We made haste to inform ourselves at the 
library. After discovering that dialogue was rarely 
used in a masque we decided to write one patterned 
somewhat upon the old ones, and substituting for any 
lack in our acting,a story told in parts, and a musical 
accompaniment by the school orchestra. 


® We set about finding a story which should give us 
numerous characters to create, and an interesting 
setting. The Arabian Nights tale, ‘Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,"’ seemed just made for us. 
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@ A literary-minded student in the class volunteered 
to adapt the story to our purpose. We proceeded to 
make the masks, choose the actors, and decide upon 
the pantomime necessary to forward the action. 


®@ After the masks were made and adjusted to the 
wearers, a costume committee arranged color com- 
binations, using old materials and bits of old costumes 
from the property room. A stage design group chose 
the Taj Mahal for the castle idea. It was painted upon 
long strips of wrapping paper, pinned together, and 
hung upon a short fly. A black drop was used, so the 
castle appeared to disappear almost instantly. A plat- 
form with steps in front added to the dignity of the 
arrangement. The cave was an old box disguised. 
Smoke for the entrance and disappearance of the 
genii was made by setting of gunpowder flashes. 


® The comments upon the program were highly com- 
plimentary; the student body gave excited attention, 
and it was voted the best project of the year. 
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OLOR plays a very active part in the lives of Lincoln 
High School, Plymouth, Indiana, students. They wear 
beautiful, vivid colors . . . they see and are conscious 
of moving color . . . they feel and can interpret various 


moods of color . . . they LIVE color! 





@ One of the greatest contributions toward this color conscious- 
ness was the ‘Color Fantasie,’’ an original drama worked out by 
the ‘Plymouth Painters." The ‘Painters’’ is an organization of 
outstandingly talented art students, and is affiliated with the state 
federation. A very gifted boy, Albert B. Chipman, Jr., one who 
since a small child has been very much interested in all art activi- 
ties, is now serving as the state president. In planning a program 
that would be of interest to the convention participants, it was 
decided to have the four schools, from which a student held a state 
office, present the program. 


@ The “Painters” problem was a stiff one! Of necessity, it must 
be on a high plane so that their president would be proud to 
present them. It must-be typical of their very fine school. It should 
include each and every ‘‘Painter’’ whose talents and interests were 
varied. 


@ And so. . . every ‘Painter’ had a part in the evolution of 
the “Color Fantasie.’ The central theme “color” was selected 
because it was a thing familiar to all kinds of people and because 
the ‘Painters’ were primarily interested in color. Moods and the 
symbolical analyses of color were decided upon as the fundamental 
plan. The project could be educational as well as entertaining. 
With the basic theme decided upon, color could not be divorced 
from other art expressions and so music, dance and creative 
writing joined hands with color! 


@ The project became integrative in nature. Several fields 
finally became involved in the development; among them art, 
music, creative writing, drama, dance, costume and stage design, 
and the manual arts. 


@ “Deep Purple’’ by Peter de Rose, then a semi-classic and 
which has since been popularized, formed the music theme. 
Students were becoming familiar with this grandiose strain and it 
seemed expressive, in its modern pattern, of modern youth. Its 
regal tone suggested the plan for the chromatic array of the other 


The Painters and Their Fantasie 


The “Color Fantasie”... how it came about 
MARY JANE WHITE, Director of Art, City Schools, Plymouth, Indiana 













eleven colors. An analysis of each color was made, its char- 
acteristic mood decided upon to be interpreted either individually 
or in groups. 


@ The original ideas for ‘‘Color Fantasie’’ were born in Decem- 
ber and its growth became a process of four months. ‘Color 
Fantasie’ developed very gradually and became a part of the lives 
of its producers. It grew, was changed, was revamped and 
evolved as does a flower. 


@ The whole plan was organized and guided by a committee of 
five students, varied in accomplishments. After the original plot 
was decided upon, a typed plan was given each of the twelve 
characters. These twelve characters were selected as particularly 
fitting the mood or character of the various colors. Each person 
was to study the suggestions and begin individually and privately 
to saturate himself with the feelings he was to portray 


® The original committee selected individuals with especial in 

terests in the particular fields to begin developing an effective 
background, fitting music, costuming, script and accompanying 
story and the programs and explanation. 


@ In view of the fact that the production was being planned 
ultimately to being given in Indianapolis, it was necessary that 
the stage properties be simple and portable. The committee 
agreed that effective backgrounds were simple ones and their 
plan was to create an artistic effect rather than a realistic picture. 


@ A neutral toned cyclorama formed a perfect background for 
the color characters. A huge revolving color wheel at the left of 
the stage, set in motion as the colors come to life, was the only spot 
of brilliancy on the stage. The wheel was made of beaverboard in 
three sections hinged together and fastened to a heavy upright 
with bolts. A small ‘‘Painter’’ stood behind the wheel to put and 
keep it in motion. Drapes in lighter tones than those of the cos- 
tumes were dropped from two levels of the backdrop 


@ Corrugated boxes in three graduated sizes served as seats for 
the characters when in tableau. The inside of the boxes were re- 
inforced with a wood frame so that they were substantial enough to 
hold the color characters. The boxes were painted a dull black 
and served as a contrast and accent to the costumes and other 
stage properties. 


The Costume Dolls, medieval in 
costume and full of humor and 


character. Such a problem isa 


valuable preliminary to stage 


work 
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DORIS MARTHA WEBER 


PROJECT which gave my ninth grade elective 
art class a great deal of pleasure, and provided 
valuable material to be enjoyed by future 
classes for years to come, was the making and 
dressing of costume dolls. 

@ Our head librarian unearthed all the 
books available on costume in the school 
library and sent to the main library down- 
town for more, and I brought in my own voluminous reference 
material on the subject. We decided to concentrate on two 
types of costumes—medieval and the hoopskirt era of 1860 and 
thereabouts, although we did make a Queen Elizabeth with her 
courtiers and an 1890 belle, too. The material was studied and 
a tracing made of whatever costume or parts of costumes the 
student intended to use in his doll. 

@ Each child started his doll with a wire mannikin with lead 
feet and wooden head and hands. This was bent to make it stand 
and to give it an interesting, lifelike posture. Over this frame 
strips of newspaper dipped in diluted paste were modeled care- 
fully to build up the body first. Some attention was paid to giving 
the men broad shoulders and the women well-rounded figures. By 
using minute pieces of paper the faces were built up and given 
definite personalities suitable for the station in life of the person to 
be portrayed. Yarn proved a splendid material for hair, for it 
could be left shaggy for men and combed out in waves or braided 
for ladies. 

@ I furnished all the silks, velvets, satins, chiffon, feathers, etc., 
for the costumes as well as the mannikins, because the dolls were 
to be my property for use in design and still life classes. 

@ Considerable rivalry developed among the children, and the 
boys enjoyed the work as well as the girls. Glue was used fre- 
quently as well as needles and thread. One boy made a black- 
bearded man with a basket of apples on his arm, another a lovely 
spotted hound on a leather leash for his man in figured doublet 
edged with fur (velvet) and high green leather shoes with long 
pointed toes. A girl made a singing troubador with his instru- 
ment in his arms, and another made a lovely creature with a 
bouffant dress of deep violet blue and with red coiled hair who 
looked as if she had stepped from the stage, her posture was so 
arrestingly dramatic. 

@ The medieval headdresses were carried out in detail with 
beads and chiffon veils on the high pointed or winged hennins. 
Skirts were stiffened with crinoline and enhanced with petticoats 
where necessary. All details were carried out accurately from a 
brocade surcoat to a fan of feathers. 

@ The dolls were so successful and so loved by the children in 
the class and the teachers and other children who saw them that a 
new problem arose—how to display them adequately for our annual 
Parents’ Day. The dolls being of two distinct periods, two back- 
grounds were necessary. The belles of 1860 could be shown to 
advantage in a green (sawdust) meadow with a papier-maché tree 
covered with cherry blossoms (white tissue paper). The medieval 
characters called for something much more elaborate—a castle 
in fact. A class of 8A boys undertook the job. 

@ A dozen boys were selected and divided originally into three 
groups: (1) The designers of the castle, who studied plates of a 
number of castles, choosing and simplifying until they had evolved 
a good workable plan. It called for seven towers of various heights 
ranging from two to six feet to give the proper sense of magnitude. 
The dolls were about nine inches high. (2) The builders to do the 
actual construction job. (3) The landscape gardeners to paint the 
castle and landscape the grounds. I say originally divided, be- 
cause these lines soon disappeared and the twelve dropped to 
eight who worked all available study periods and after school as 
well as in art class. 

@ Some of the boys made the walls of two layers of tagboard 
fastened together over layers of wadded paper towels to give the 
needed rigidity. The towers were also of tagboard and somewhat 
more difficult. The boys got a great deal of satisfaction out of con- 









OUR COSTUME DOLLS AND THEIR CASTLE 


Rawlings Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


quering the problem of making crenellations an inch thick, as 
well as conical tower tops. These called for braces inside to keep 
the towers round and to make the caps extend out the proper 
distance beyond the main part of the towers. The rough texture of 
stone was achieved by taking paper towels, dampening them in 
paste and laying them on in irregular folds. The finished product 
was truly marvelous when painted. 

@ After the separate parts were finished they were fastened 
together on a large tray of plywood measuring four feet by six feet 
with a wooden edge one inch high, which had been made for us 
in the wood shop. Two tones of showcard color were used on the 
walls and towers. A grayed silvery blue with a pale grayed orange 
for highlights, painted on with large brushes, brought out the 
shadows in the rocks. A considerably more brilliant but still 
grayed orange was added on the conical tower tops. The finished 
castle stood nearly seven feet above the tray level. 

@ The lawns, of course, were sawdust soaked in show-card. 
Trees had trunks and branches of twisted wire, with sponges used 
for their foliage and for shrubs landscaping the grounds. A bright 
lad found if you daubed glue here and there on the walls and 
threw sawdust against it gently, enough stuck to make realistic 
moss. The edges of the tray were, of course, painted the same 
color as the castle. 

@ When the great day came the dolls were arranged in the inner 
and outer courtyards of the castle with a damsel in one tower 
window, and the end of the room was darkened to make the most 
of an elaborate lighting plan worked out by our principal who is 
one of our greatest aiders and abetters in all our projects. A cool 
blue light fell on the castle and made huge shadows of the knights 
and ladies fall against the towers, which cast their shadow against 
the monkscloth hung flat against the wall purposely to catch them. 

@ The project took a lot of time and involved plenty of good hard 
work but the boys grew so ingenious in overcoming difficulties 
and the ability to work together without friction that it was really 
invaluable to them all. 

@ Since then both the dolls and castle have been used success- 
fully in still life paintings and in design work both by their de- 
signers and others. 


































Beautifully exe- 
cuted and authen- 
tically costumed 
are these Indian 
marionettes made 
at Haskell Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, 


Kansas 





PUPPET HEADS 
OF PAPIER-MACHE 


MRS. THELMA E. POWERS 
Art Instructor, Mildred, Montana 


RST model the puppet heads of modeling clay 
¥ around the end of a wooden clothespin. When the 
modeling is completed, mark the front on the lower 
end of the protruding clothespin; oil the clay head 
for protection against and to insure easy removal 
from the plaster of paris covering which is now 
poured over it. The plaster should cover the clay 
head with at least an inch thickness in all direc- 
tions. We have our plaster mixture fairly thick and drop it onto 
the head model by large spoonfuls. 

@ When the plaster has set, mark the front and back, pull out the 
clothespin; take a coping saw and saw through the plaster and 
clay across the head from ear to ear. 

@ Remove the clay from the two halves. Pack each part with 
damp papier-maché. When semi-dry remove from the plaster 
mold and weld the two parts together with additional damp maché 
which has had a little glue mixed into it. 

@ Before joining the front and back of the head, place between 
the two parts a wire T with loops at its ends which extend out the 
sides of the head just above or back of the ears to serve as fasteners 
for head strings. The loop on the lower part of the wire T should 
extend below the neck to fasten onto the body. 

@ When dry the heads are painted with tempera paints and left 
unvarnished as the dull soft tones of the tempera paint resemble 
skin tones and look more lifelike than when the heads are var- 
nished. Oil paints may of course be used for painting but take 
much longer to dry. 

®@ Hair of wool or yarn is next glued to the painted head and it is 
ready to be attached to the puppet’s body. 
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@ To save time and material a few general molds may be made 


and sufficient changes made in the features of the semi-moist 
maché when it is taken from the plaster mold to make various 
characters. 

@ The enclosed pictures show marionette casts from two play 
the heads of which were all made by the above described papier 
maché method. 


PAPIER-MACHE FORMULAE 


@ There are many different ways of making that versatile and to 
me almost indispensable material commonly known as papier- 
maché. I think I have tried most of these ways and used the vary 
ing results in as many types of projects, from primary to advanced 
high school classes. 

@ The method we use in making our smoothest and favorite 
maché is to mix equal parts of kalsomine (tan or brown is an 
excellent color choice for most projects) and either a fine grade of 
fire clay or modeling clay powder with twice as much water, form 
ing a thick paste. To this clay and kalsomine paste, work in 
enough toilet tissue to make a very thick mass. Thicken with the 
paper until the mass seems to pull away from the sides of the bow] 
in which it is being mixed. Be sure to add the toilet tissue in small 
single sheets and work in well to avoid lumps. The tissue will seem 
to melt away as it is worked into the paste. 

@ Children work in pairs mixing their maché. One mixes and 
kneads while the other tears and adds the tissue one piece at a 
time. 

@ Acup of kalsomine, a cup of clay and two cups of water usually 
absorbs about one-fourth roll of toilet tissue. This amount will make 
a medium-sized bowl. Because this finer grained maché needs 
support until it has dried, we use molds of various types in working 
our maché projects. With knowledge gained through experience 
the amounts of the various ingredients may be changed to meet the 
needs of particular projects. More moisture left in the maché 
means greater shrinkage in drying as is the case in all modeling 
clays. We cover our maché with waxed paper and let it stand one 
or two days before using. 
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Fun with if has ss 


Marionettes 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


ARIONETTES are 
fun! They have a 
certain magic 
charm that cannot 
be explained in 
mere words, May- 
be it’s because 

they answer the dreams of our 
childhood when we wished that 
our most beloved doll or animal 
might come to life and walk and 
talk. Perhaps with them we can 
transport ourselves to the Land of Make-Believe, or possibly 
it might be the thrill of power we feel at giving life to something 
inanimate, but they are enchanting! 

@ This is a tale of happiness brought to a junior high school 
group by a marionette club as a part of their extra-curricular 
activity program. Since it was a matter of choice as to which club 
they joined, the group organized with a common interest, a 
curiosity about, and a desire to know ‘‘what makes the wheels go 
round” in these tiny actors. 

@ We immediately set to work hammering, sawing, nailing and 
sanding, to make the bodies of our would-be actors. We used 
34-inch dowels for legs and arms, cutting two pieces for each limb. 
These were fitted together so they would bend only the right way 
and then fastened together with cotter pins. The legs were wired 
to a body made of a 2- by 4-inch block of wood, rasped in shape 
of the figure of the character for which it was intended. A piece of 
sheet lead was nailed to the base of the body to weight it. The 
arms were fastened to the shoulders with cloth to give an easier 
movement (see Work Shop, page 15). 

@ The feet, head and hands, of which we are extremely proud, 
were modeled from clay by the art class. Each head was worked 
out to suit the character it represented. The Emperor’s servant in 
our play was an exact replica of Step-in-Fetchit’s head. (A picture 
show of the evening before having influenced his creation). While 
Happy, our clown, owes his being to the advertisements of 
“Jests.’’ A mold of plaster of paris was made from the clay models, 
into which was poured our liquid plastic. (This is a liquid rubber 
which sets in an hour, comes out very white and is easily painted 
with oil or tempera). The painting of the heads, feet, and hands 
was a fascinating and enjoyable process in itself. Our princess had 
such lovely feet we just couldn’t see them covered, but being a 
princess, we hardly thought it suitable for her to be barefooted— 
therefore we painted her toenails in the best ‘‘Florida” fashion and 
put sandals on her. Two sets of hands, one for ‘‘male”’ and one for 
“female” characters, “answered for all the marionettes, but we 
think they are charming. What do you think of our hands? 

@ The hair for our dolls was furnished from the hair-cuts of two 
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of our club members and was put on with rubber cement. Isn't 
the princess’s page-boy enchanting? And look at the Hindu’s 
handsome mustache. 

@ We were now ready to design, cut, and sew. We were so 
anxious by this time to get our dolls in action that this part was 
quickly accomplished. 

@ We have decided on “The Enchanted Horse” from the 
Arabian Nights for our play. In the meantime some of our more 
literary members had been working diligently on the play. It 
underwent a great many changes after going into production, as 
we adapted the characters to our ingenuity and creativeness. 

@ After an introductory speech by Happy, our clown, the play 
opens. Happy, by the way, is the most important member of our 
troupe. He acts as Master of Ceremonies, kibitzes, heckels the 
audience and, in general, keeps things pepped up. He is con- 
trolled by our most skillful manipulator and stands on his head, 
walks on his hands, does the split, whirls completely around on one 
toe, and performs many other tricks. His engaging grin and 
“sassy’’ talk go over big with the audience. At Happy’s command, 
“Lights, curtain, music!’’ the curtain slowly opens with the 
Princess of Persia's dance (Anitra’s Dance, from the Peer Gynt 
Suite, on the victrola). For the outdoor scene, the art club had 
made a lovely background mural for us with the Taj Mahal, 
“gleaming like a pale, pink jewel,’’ surrounded by a soft, cool 
landscape done with colored crayons. The play ends with the 
prince and princess flying away on the enchanted horse while 
the prince sings the Kashmir Love Song, which gradually 
fades away as the curtain slowly closes. 

@ After giving the play for our assembly program we gave it to 
the other schools in town. We charged an admission of 5 cents, 
in this way making enough money to cover the expense of making 
and building our marionettes and stage. We were invited to per- 
form in several neighboring towns at the schools, being sponsored 
by the Woman's Club and PTA groups. By this time we were 
seasoned troupers, it was nothing for us to load up our portable 
stage and be off in,the school bus. We also used this play as our 
contribution to the county literary meet. 
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ALL MANIPULATION 
STRINGS SHOULD BE 
HELD ON UNDERSIDE 
OF CAST RUBBER PARTS 
BY A BUTTON TO IN— 
SURE THE STRINGS 
L FROM PULLING OUT. 















5) POUR PLASTER OF 
PARIS INTO OPEN- 
ING OF NECK AND 
INSERT A 2 INCH 
COTTER PIN, THE. 
LOOP END OF WHICH 
if FITTED INTO A 
HOLE DRILLED IN- 
TO THE BODY AND 
HELD IN PLACE BY 








A NAIL DRIVEN 
THROUGH COTTER. 
PIN FROM OUTSIDE- 
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ARMS MAY BE 
FASTENED TO 
SHOULDERS WITH 
CLOTH FOR EASIER 
MOVEMENT. ELBOWS 
AND KNEES ARE 
FASTENED WITH 
COTTER PINS §O 
THEY BEND THE 
2IGH T WAY ONLY- 








THE LEGS SWING 
FROM THE HIPS 
ON A WIRE FAST- 
ENED TO EITHER 
SIDE OF THE BODY 
WITH SMALL STAPLES 











MODEL HEAD, HANDS 
AND FEET OF DAMP 
CLAY ON PIECES OF 
DOWELING. DO NOT 
ALLOW CLAY MODELS 
TO DRY. 


A CASTING FRAME 
MAY BE NAILED TO- 
GETHER OR HELD IN 
PLACE WITH DAMP 
CLAY. PLACE CLAY 
MODEL IN IT AS ILL- 
USTRATEDWITH A 


GROOVE CUT IN FRAME §0 AS§ TO TAKE THE 
DOWEL END OF MODEL. POUR PLASTER OF 
PARI$ AROUND MODEL TO ABOUT HALF WAY 
UP AND LET SET TILL HARD. 
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A PIECE OF SHEET 
LEAD WILL SERVE 
AS A WEIGHT. 
TACK IT TO THE 
UNDER SIOE OF 
THE BODY 























(3) GREASE HARDENED §SUR- 
FACE OF PLASTER ONLY 
DO NOT ALLOW GREASE To 
GET ON THE DAMP CLAY 
MODEL+ POUR PLASTER. 
OVER. MODEL AND 
BUILD IT TO ABOUT 
1!INCH ABOVE MODEL 
AND ALLOW 
iT TO 
HARDEN. 
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MAKING 
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LEAD WEIGHTS MAY 
BE USED INSIDE OF 
HOLLOW HANDS AND 
FEET WHICH ARE THEN 
FASTENED TO ARMS 
AND LEGS BY DRILLING 
A SMALL HOLE THROUGH 
DOWEL ENDS AND SEWw- 
ING THE RUBGER. 
HANDS AND FEET To 
THEM WITH COARSE 
THREAD. BIND OVER. 
AND OVER.WITH TAPE 
TO INSURE FIRMNE$§.- 















THE MOLD SHOULD 
RELEASE EASILY AT 
GREASED SECTION. 
OPEN IT AND RE — 
MOVE CLAY HEAD. 
TIE SECTIONS OF 
MOLD BACK. TO- 
GETHER AND POUR 
CASTING RUBBER_ IN- 
TO OPENING LEFT BY 
DOWEL.LET SET FOR 
ISMIN, AND THEN 
POUR BACK INTO CON- 
TAINER ALL RUBBER 
THAT WILL EASILV 
LEAVE THE MOLD. 
LET REMAINDER. 
STAND IN MOLD §SEv- 
ERAL HOURS BE- 
FORE REMOVING 
THE FINISHED 
PIECE.HANDS,HEAD 
AND FEET ARE ALL 
SLIP CAST IN THIS 
MANNERS 


illustrated by 
Esther ¢Lemos Morton 
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MARION FARNHAM, Head of the Art Department 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


“Oh, Give a Man a Horse 


He Can Ride” Horse and Armor 


for a Sixth Grade Medieval Tournament 


HE hoise’s body is a’ piece of beaverboard with a hole 
cut in the center large enough to admit the body of 
the rider. wg —- 


@ The hosse’s‘heatl is of Leaverboard cui out wiih a 
coping saw. 





@ A slit is cut in the beaverboard body just wide enough 
to admit the horse’s neck. 


@ If holes are bored in the neck of the horse just above and below 
the place where it slips through the slit in the body, and then if 
small dowels or sticks or even pencil stubs are slipped into these 
holes, the horse’s head will stay firmly in place. 


@ A piece of cloth suitably decorated and tacked around the 


edge of the beaverboard will dress the horse in suitable tourna- 
ment finery. 


@ Mane and tail are of raffia. 
@ The horse and rider become one when strips of cloth are 


fastened to the sides of the hole in the horse’s body and are slipped 
suspender fashion over the rider's shoulders. 


@ The shield is the lid of a butter or lard tub. A strip of cloth 
nailed to the back gives a suitable hold. 

@ A paper bag painted with aluminum paint and with eye-holes 
cut for sight, becomes a tournament helmet. 


@ Feathers or raffia or some suitable ornament such as a scarf 
or glove may be added to the helmet for decoration. 
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CUT HEAD FROM THE ELEPHANT'S HEAD 
FOLDED PAPER. LOOK) LIKE THIS BEFORE 
BEING TAPED TO LIGHT BULB 






















































THE EAR 1§$ A SEPARATE 
PIECE OF PAPERL 


PASTE O72 
TAPE THIS 
FLAP TO 
THE HEAD 


HAND PUPPETS 
FROM LIGHT BULBS 


MRS. MARY BIGGS, Director of Art 
MRS. ADELINE GILBERT, Teacher 
Columbia, Missouri 


N SEPTEMBER the fifth grade of Grant 
School entered a room in which a 
puppet stage had been left by the 
previous grade. It was left in the 
room because it was too wide to go 
through the door. The children asked 
to make puppets the first week of school. Puppets 
were not ordinarily started until after mid-year, but 
this group immediately began to write their own short 
plays and work out different types of puppets. Card- 
board puppets, scenes under water using colored “ 
cellophane in front of stage and dolls. One day one ie 
group was going to work out the story of ‘‘Bar-bar the 
Little Elephant’’ and have the puppets act to the 





THE DRESS 1S CUT 
FROM A FOLD OF CLOTH 
OF SUFFICIENT §$IZE TO 
COVER THE HAND AND 

1§ SEWED UP THE SIDES. 


music of a victrola record. BAR-BAR THE 

e@ Time was short and the puppet show was to be a ELEPHANT 
part of the weekly program. One child didn’t have AND THE 31 
her puppet ready. She met the janitor in the hall with IMAGINARY * elm 
a large, burned-out light bulb. It reminded her of a BIRD 


1 


head shape so she asked him for it and cut a paper 
covering for it, fastened it on with strips of paper, 
made a dress to fit around the neck to cover her hand 
as she grasped the bulb, and Bar-bar appeared in the 











show. One of the boys became very interested in the e This proves an excellent outlet for children with 
idea and together they worked out many characters imagination and talent in dance, dramatics, and 
with waste materials. needed self-confidence. 
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The front decorations of the DIORAMA Frame may be removable 
panels changed fo harmonize cate subject's "s Own 


Columbus Day Diorama 
The Diorama is becoming a popular method of portraying events or any picture subject. Museums and national monuments 
throughout the United States are using many dioramas to describe historical subjects in an interesting way. The popular ‘‘peep- 
show’ scenes of the “nineties” have grown up into “dioramas.” It is possible as a schoolroom project in either the primary or 
advanced grades integrating almost all school subjects 
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Bartholomew ri tonher 
Brother of oldest son . Se Donna Juana 


Columbus of Columbus Lady of tre Court 
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Costumes and figures toward use in Columbus Day or history subjects, pageants, stage sets, dioramas, or costume study. The 
figures above represent Christopher Columbus (Cristobal Colon), King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, Bartholomew, brother 
and co-explorer with Columbus, the two sons of Columbus, pages in Queen Isabella's court, and Donna Juana, noble lady who 
pleaded for Columbus’ cause to the royal King and Queen. See article ‘True Story of Columbus” on page 29 
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A MARIONETTE VAUDEVILLE SHOW 


DORIS E. PETTINGILL 


MARIONETTE show composed of 
various short acts may have many ad- 
vantages over a play. This is true 
especially when it is impossible or un- 
desirable to work together as a larger 
group. One, two, or more people may 
work out a skit, thus making practice 
possible when perhaps a large group 

could not get together often enough. Aside from these 
practical reasons, vaudeville offers a great scope for 
the imagination and for endless variety. I have not 
attempted here to tell how to make a marionette. 
For that I refer you to other articles in this issue. 
Our puppets had, for the most part, cloth bodies and 
papier-maché heads, but any type could be used from 
the fairly simple cloth marionette to the most com- 
plicated wood one. 


@ There are numerous types of dancers which can 
be made. One of our favorites was a very loose- 
jointed negro tap dancer in a loud-checked suit 
(Fig. A). His backdrop was a New York street scene, 
and he had a set of steps which he danced up and 
down. A stomach string and elbow strings helped 
him to dance more realistically. In another skit was a 
naughty lady of the nineties who kicked her feet up 
over her head, displaying a mass of ruffles attached 
to the inside of her dress (Fig. B). An extra pair of 
hand strings were attached through loops on her 
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hands to her skirt so that she could pick up her skirts. 
Or there might be a Gypsy dancer with special strings 
attached through her hands to her waist, enabling her 
to draw her hands up to her hips while dancing (Fig. 
C). The sailor's hornpipe other possibilities (Fig. D). 
Our sailor had a loop at his back through which a 
string was run to one hand, and a loop in the front 
with a string running through a loop in the other 
hand so that he could raise one hand before and 
behind him. They all danced to music provided by a 
portable victrola. Appropriate scenery was painted 
with poster paint on cheap old window shades—the 
absorbent green kind is the best. The scenes can 
then be rolled up without injuring them and can be 
fastened to the stage by tacks when in use. 


@ A set of tandem dancers are interesting though it 
takes practice to operate them well. They intrigue 
the audience because each does exactly as the other 
and at the same time. We had two pairs of little 
wooden shoes which inspired our Dutch twins (Fig. 
E). A pair of any other nationality would work equally 
well, or a pair of clowns or negro tap dancers dressed 
identically, or jitterbugs. The dolls are made in the 
usual way, but the trick is in the stringing. I prefer 
the two separate control bars as they allow a greater 
variety in the dance (Fig. F). The diagram shows the 
control bars, one holding the head-, shoulder-, and 
tail-strings, the other for the hand- and feet-strings. 
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The two head-bars can then be held in one hand and 
the foot-bars in the other. Tilting the head-bars up 
and down makes them bob their heads; tilting the 
foot bars makes them dance. The advantage of the 
double set of bars is that the dolls can dance back to 
back, face to face, or side by side. Another method of 
stringing is to use one long bar for both dolls; they 
may be either side by side or one behind the other. 
(Figs. G and H). Hands and feet are then operated by 
strings run through holes in this bar and attached to 
rings or beads. Often only one set of hands and one 
set of feet are strung, making it easier to work them. 
Corresponding legs and arms are attached to one 
string so that by pulling it both right legs or both left 
arms may come up. 


@ A magician act offers infinite possibilities for the 
inventive mind (Fig. I). Our magician was an East 
Indian who sat cross-legged on a little rug and played 
a pipe (music furnished by a humatune off stage). The 
pipe was held up to his mouth in the following man- 
ner: one end of a string was held at the control bar. 
From there it ran down through a loop at his mouth, 
from there to a loop at the end of the pipe, then down 
through a second loop in his hand and back up to the 
control bar where the strings were held and not tied. 
A long green snake rose from a low jar and swayed 
back and forth in time to the music. The snake was a 
loosely strung string of beads encased in a flexible 
tube of stock material and painted. His head was of 
papier-maché and he had one string attached to his 
head. Another tune caused the rug to rise and bow 
by means of two strings at two corners. The pipe was 
then deposited on the floor by pulling the string 
through the eyelets. By making magic passes before a 
large vase the magician caused a series of vari-colored 
scarves to pop out. A large box was drawn onto the 
stage; the front side was let down revealing an empty 
interior to the audience. The box was closed again, the 
whole thing raised and turned about and then low- 
ered. At a sign from the magician out popped two 
little white rabbits. They had been concealed behind 
a false back in the box. The magician act was added 
to from time to time, but at the end a rope would al- 
ways come out of the bottom of the vase which had 
contained the scarves and the magician would climb 
up the rope out of sight drawing the rope after him. 
The audience always loved this exit. Then there would 
be a whistle and the magic carpet would fly up after 
its master. 


@ A series of circus acts are as adaptable as the 
magician act. Our clown was an amazing fellow with 
a rag body that had almost no stuffing, enabling him to 
fairly ‘‘tie himself in bowknots” (Fig. J). In contrast 
to his flat body, his hands and feet were enormous. 
He danced to a jingling tune, on his feet, on his 
hands; no antic was too crazy for him. Because of his 
extreme looseness, he would at times assume the most 
impossible positions. After his dance he would go 
off stage and someone would put a string through a 
loop on the palm of his hand and give it to the opera- 
tor. The string was attached to a large black weight 
labeled 1,000 lbs. The clown reappeared, dragging 
and puffing. Amid grunts and puffings, he would 
attempt to raise it, dropping it heavily once or twice 
before he succeeded in raising it above his head. Of 
course in the end he picked it up easily and danced 
off with it. 


@ The circus idea may be embellished by adding 
another clown or by the use of animals. Another of 
our star performers was a white horse with a yellow 
mane and tail (Fig. K). It was made of rough wood 
sticks for legs, covered and modeled by means of 
papier-maché. The body and head were of papier- 
maché and fastened together by a flexible wire spring 
such as is found in the back of certain notebooks. 
This was covered by stocking material which was 
glued and tacked to the papier-maché. The spring 
enabled his head to bob up and down in quite a 
natural manner. You can see the diagram for the 
control bar. The little head-bar was suspended by a 
piece of elastic. The strings were much longer than 
shown in the diagram. The horse could sit down or 
lie down. By tipping the control bar back and forth 
it could walk. She could raise one ear or both and 
she could dance on hind feet or forelegs. A lion or 
a dog or an elephant would be equally good. 


@ Some children are clever at imitating well-known 
people — actors, radio entertainers, and fictitious 
characters. A Donald Duck puppet, or the Marx 
brothers, or Baby Snooks, or countless others could 
be the start of a good vaudeville act. An announcer 
will help to tie the whole show together and can 
take the place of programs. He may be dressed as a 
clown or in full dress suit or any way suitable to the 
show and he has something to say about each per- 
former, perhaps a joke, perhaps a comment on the 
fame of the actor. At the end he says he hopes the 
audience has enjoyed the show and bids them farewell. 
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CARTOON 
MOVIE 
PROJECT 


DON ALLEN 
West High School 


Commercial Art Classes 
Denver, Colorado 
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cartoons are 
so popular 


length 


that we were 
all interested 
in how these 





cartoons were 
made. With color photography 
in its present stage of develop- 
ment, and with the emphasis on 
visual education, this looked as 
if it would be an_ excellent 
project. 


@ We found out all we could about cartoon movies: how they 
were made, who worked on them, and how to perform each 
operation that would help to make the project a success. 

@ Then we wrote our story. We knew we had only six weeks to 
complete the project; so the story had to be short. It was called 
“The Escapade of Phoebe.’ Phoebe was a cow—and what a cow! 
A farmer and a black-hearted villian were also in the cast. How 
the kids tangled these characters was fun to watch. 

@ We drew our own ideas of how the characters should look. 
A splendid opportunity for creative expression. It was surprising 
to see the great differences in the various portrayals, and fun to 
make our selection from the interesting assortment. 

@ In apportioning the work, we recognized individual differences 
in abilities among membegs of the class; so we all did the things we 
could do best. Some animated, some traced, some mixed paint, 
and others kept the number of “‘cells”’ straight. 

@ Now for some of the technical aspects of this small project. 
Perhaps others can use some of the things we found helpful in this 
first production of ours. 

@ Special equipment necessary consisted of the following: 
“Cells."’ Celluloid plates, 9x12 inches, with two holes punched in 
the top so they would fit on pegs on a tracing board and also on a 
photographing board. Each ‘“‘cell’’ was planned to photograph 
8 x ll inches. 

@ The tracing board. A board with an opening 8 x 11 inches. 
Pegs were placed above the opening so the figures on paper and 
the ‘‘cells’’ could be hung over the opening for tracing. 

@ The titling and photographing board. At one end of a 
base about three feet long stood a board about 12 x 16 inches, on 
which “‘cells’’ could be hung to be photographed. At the other 
end of the base was a small block on which the camera could be 


fixed in exactly the right position. Pegs on tracing and photo- 
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graphing boards were in the same position, so that pictures and 
‘“‘cells’’ could be hung wherever needed 
@ We first drew the figures on paper, following the script 
exactly. Then we traced the figures onto the ‘‘cells’’ with wash- 
able India ink, so we could use the “‘cells’’ again. We traced 
everything backwards because we had to paint on the wrong side 
of the celluloid and then photograph the drawing through the 
celluloid. We used ordinary poster paint, but found out after sad 
experience that unless we added a pinch of cornstarch it would 
peel off. But the cornstarch saved the day. 

@® Backgrounds for titles and pictures were painted in water 
color on paper with holes punched in the top to fit the pegs on the 
titling and photographing board. The titles were made on separate 
“cells.” 

@ Then came one of the thrills of the procedure—the photo- 
graphing. We found that a fifty-foot reel of 8mm. film was plenty. 
The title of the entire movie was ‘‘We Make a Cartoon Movie.”’ 
About twenty feet of film was used for the animated cartoon, ‘‘The 
Escapade of Phoebe.” The water-color background was hung on 
the photographing board and over it the celluloid title or picture. 

@® The other thirty feet of film was used for picturing the various 
steps taken in the classroom in making the cartoons. We took 
pictures of such activities as the selection of characters, tracing, 
inking, and painting on the celluloid. We were all vain and liked 
having our pictures taken in color. 

@ If you enjoy seeing a group work and then enjoy the product 
of their efforts, you would like to have seen how interested we 
were when our film came back from being processed. This 
cartoon movie brought a new interest in the arts into our school. 
We hope other classes will try the project. They will have a lot of 
joy in seeing what a little cog in a large wheel can do. We all 
agree that the time was well spent, as we now know all about 
cartoons and democracy—we think! 
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for this section. Address all articles to Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, California 





ART TO THE PUBLIC 


UCH has been said and written on the 
subject of school and community co- 
operation; much has been said and 
written on the subject of selling our 
subject—Art—to the public; and much 
has been said about vitalizing school- 
room art in our communities to such an extent that it 
will be on a par, or footing, with the three ‘‘R’s.”’ 





@ We, in Gary, in our Work-Study-Play system, 
have always made our special subjects so practical 
and so “‘tied-up’’ with school and community affairs 
that ‘‘selling the public’ to the necessity of art in the 
schools works itself out on a reciprocity basis. The 
public needs us and we need them. 


® As an example of cooperation between our com- 
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HEDWIG A. ZEIGLER 


Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


munity and school I should like to tell you about our 
yearly Christmas pageant which is sponsored by our 
merchants. 


© Two years ago, representatives of the Business 
Men's Association asked the schools to help them 
work out a pageant which would be a combination 
of artistic and business effort. In other words, a 
beautiful pageant that had a great deal of sales ability. 
They suggested mummers, floats, and bands. The 
school floats were planned in the auditorium depart- 
ment, because characters, costumes, etc., could be 
used in the dramatization of the Christmas ideas; and 
the mummers belonged to the art department. 


© For us the fun began! No time was lost in long 
discussions. A general Christmas theme was chosen 
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by the school arts director, Miss Ames, and each art 
instructor and her students decided on their own unit 
to add to this theme. 


® Nimble fingers flew! In some schools wire or wire 
netting was cut and twisted to make the under 
structure. In others, clay was used to build the faces 
of these mummers. However, whichever method was 
used, each taught its own lesson in dexterity and 
anatomy. 


® The method of using clay probably interests the 
student most. He has a more plastic substance in his 
hands. He can originate and destroy, and originate 
again; and thereby improve and improve again until 
the desired effect is gained. 





® When a clay model is completed and the clay has 
dried out sufficiently, layers of paper toweling are 
torn into strips. With layers of paste these are 
smoothly and evenly laid over the clay. Care is 
taken to lay the paper carefully into all crevices so as 
not to destroy the minutest detail of expression. After 
sufficient layers are put together, a last coat of tough 
paper is glued on to make a strong smooth finish. The 
mask is allowed to dry out thoroughly. It can then be 
lifted off the mold. The back and front of the head is 
stitched, glued together, and painted. 


® The illustrations show how effective a parade can 
be with school cooperation. 








Wood constructed marionettes made and operated by ninth grade Art Club 
under direction of Mrs. Alma Monahan, Roosevelt School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Stage 
Scenery 


for the 
Younger 


Grades 


JESSIE TODD 
University of 
Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
































HE children in the third grade had 
been studying Mexico. To finish the 
unit they were getting ready for a 
play. The subject of the play was the 
Market Place. Scenery must be made. 

® For seven years now the children 
have been making scenery for their plays. Visitors 
at the final performances have asked, ‘‘How could the 
children make the scenery?”’ ‘How do they plan it?’ 
“Where do you keep it while it is being made?” 

® These questions and many others prompted the 
writer to make this article. 

®@ We buy rolls of tan wrapping paper. In Step 1, 
you see John cutting off strips of paper which he has 
measured into 10-foot strips. Susie and Edmund are 
pasting it together until the resulting rectangle is 
10 by 14 feet—Step 2. 

® The period is over, for one-half hour passes 
quickly. Step 3—the scenery is rolled up and placed 
on top of a cabinet. What matter if the room doesn’t 
look real orderly. The room is a workroom. 

® The next day the scenery is begun. That is, the 
painting is begun. Before this, children have made 
small crayon sketches of a market place. 

® The children wanted to paint people on the 
scenery. It was decided, therefore, that it was im- 
portant to get the people painted on the scenery the 
size that would go with the real people in the play. 

® In Step 4 you see one child lying down on the 
scenery and another placing a dot for the top of the 
head. The burro was then drawn and painted. When 
he was finished some children complained that he 
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was too large. We let it go, however, and went on for 
we had only three days to make the scenery. 

® Our children like to draw on the scenery placed 
on the floor—Step 5. It is easier for them to paint 
without having the paint run. We use tempera paint. 
Sometimes they use white chalk when drawing on the 
tan paper. Some prefer pencil lines. 

® There were thirty-three children in the group. 
Each had the opportunity to paint a little. Some 
painted more than others. 

® They walked on the unpainted parts as much as 
they wished before they were painted. They walked 
on the painted parts when necessary but after the 
paint had dried, of course. Paper was spread over the 
painted parts when it was necessary to walk on them. 

® The burro, the man, and the maguey plant were 
painted first. Then the mountain was drawn next. All 
had voted to have a snow-capped mountain. The 
near and far distant things were finished first, there- 
fore. Next the churches were drawn. The children 
had become very much interested in churches of tile 
and stone. They made original designs for churches 
and chose the ones whose colors and patterns they 
liked best. Some painted roads. Some drew pottery. 
Others painted it. The colors in any Mexican scene 
are of first importance. In this scene there was much 
magenta, yellow-green, blue, red, orange, and yellow. 

® When the scenery was all painted the children 
decided to outline some things with colors, some with 
white and some with black. 

® With the music teacher they composed music and 
words about the Mexican Market. 

® This is only the back drop. It is 10 x 14 feet. We 
are now ready to make the sides. They will have big 
straw men, a fruit stand with many pineapples, 
watermelons, etc., a parrot, in fact, everything that 
is sold in a market in Mexico. 

® The children painted rebosos--and serapes on 
colored cloth. Peter is weaving a red one in the 
































































































































It has white, blue-green, and black 
designs on it. Nan wears a blue reboso on which tiny 
darker blue lines have been painted. 

@® The dresses which Nan and Mary wear are 
authentic Mexican costumes and the sparkling se- 
quins helped to complete an effective and lively 
stage setting. 


photograph. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF COLUMBUS 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD: From time to time Schoo! Arts receives material from school teachers toward publica- 
on schoolroom histories relating to the last days of Columbus. Verified history 


disproves his death in prison after his third journey. The following brief data is assembled based on material 





tion in its pages perhaps 
° does not agree with the story of Columbus dying in prison chains, placed on him through false accusations . 
, during his third voyage. Most authentic histories describe his successful fourth voyage made later, which a 


from Encyclopedia Brittanica, National Encyclopedia (edited by Henry Suzzalo), and Select Letters of 


Columbus by Hakluyt Society of London 


“SY HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS sailed 
“on his first voyage from Palos, 
__ \) Spain, on August 3, 1492, with 
' three ships and discovered land in 
f+the New World on October 12, 
' a 1492, discovering San Salvador, 
~~ Cuba and Haiti, returning to Spain 
on March 15, 1493, where honors were showered 
upon him. 


@ The second voyage sailed on September 25, 1493, 
with seventeen vessels, discovering Dominca Island, 


Porto Rico, Jamaica, and other islands, returning to 
Cadiz, Spain, June 11, 1496. 


® The third voyage with six ships left Spain May 30, 
1498, cruising along the northern coast of South 
America, discovering Trinidad, returning to San 
Domingo. ‘There he found the colonies discontented 
and he was drawn into controversies which finally 
resulted in the King of Spain sending Francisco de 
Bobadilla to replace Columbus as governor in the 
New World who ordered Columbus back to Spain in 
chains.””! 








® The fourth voyage took place between May 9 
1502 and November 7, 1504, after Columbus had 
been fully vindicated of the false accusations of 
Bobadilla. Bobadilla, who was dismissed from his 
position, lost his life in a storm when his ships loaded 
with new-world treasures brought to placate King 
Ferdinand, foundered at sea. Thus Bobadilla and 
other enemies of Columbus perished. 


® During the fourth voyage of Columbus, he dis- 
covered the coast of Honduras and located the Orino- 
co River near which he placed the colony of Veragua 
which afterwards gave his descendants the title 
“Dukes of Veragua.”’ 


® During the imprisonment of Columbus the captain 





‘Page 176, National Encyclopedia, Book 3. 

*Introduction, Select Letters of Columbus, R. H. Major, F. S. A., 
Hakluyt Society. 

‘Encyclopedia Brittanica, Book 6, page 83 

‘Select Letters of Columbus, page 189. 


of the caravel wished to remove the chains but 
Columbus replied, ‘Since the King has commanded 
that I should obey his governor, nothing but his 
command will release me.” Meanwhile letters 
written by Columbus to a lady of the court, Donna 
Juana de la Torre, and read by the Queen, detailing 
the wrongs he had suffered and proving Bobadilla’s 
accusations as false, resulted in the sovereigns’ order- 
ing Columbus ‘to be set at liberty, two thousand 
ducats to be given him for the purpose of bringing 
him to court with all distinction and an honorable 
retinue. His reception was gracious and flattering in 
the highest degree.'’? Columbus’ two sons, Diego and 
Fernando, who had become pages in Queen Isabella's 
court, were reinstated. The crown granted estates to 
Columbus and royalties from lands he discovered 
and added by decree a family escutcheon which 
included the rare privilege of containing lion and 
castle emblems of the royal houses of Leon and Castil. 
The royal privilege, riding on mule-back, was 
granted to Columbus on February 25, 1505, and when 
he became too ill to travel he was moved with the 
royal court to Segovia and again to Vallodolid. He 
died at Vallodolid, May 20, 1506, leaving a large 
estate to his sons with instructions that ‘‘a tenth of the 
annual income is to be set aside yearly for distribution 
among the poor relations of the house.’ 


® Certainly these authenticated records should re- 
place the fabricated story in our American histories 
telling of Columbus dying miserably in prison chains. 


@ NOTE: The statement once made by Ripley included in his 
seven best ‘‘Believe It or Nots” that Columbus though discovering 
the Americas had not set his foot on the mainland, is very doubtful. 
Letters written by Columbus describe explorations in northern 
South America, the establishment of the colony of Veragua. 
Columbus’ own letters describing entering several harbors, and 
staying at one place for fifteen days would indicate landing and 
occupation. One of his letters states, ‘‘Having building material in 
abundance, I established a settlement, and made many presents 
to Quiban, which is the name they gave to the lord of the country."’' 


















MARIONETTES 


LELA LOWE, Art Director 
BEULAH LOWE, Teacher 
Covington, Kentucky 


HE roots of the Marionette tree are deep in the life of 
ancient Egypt, India, Persia, China, Japan, and Java. 
Its branches have spread over Europe and America 


@ Puppets are not new in America. The Hopi Indians 

used them in their ceremonies. There is a long list of 

people in America today who are friends of the Marionettes. Tony 

Sarg is probably the best known. He has taken his plays to all 
large cities. 

@ Would you like to know how marionettes got their name? One 
day in 944 in the city of Venice twelve beautiful maidens went 
from their homes to marry twelve young men at the church. 
Suddenly a band of pirates landed near the church and carried 
away all the maidens. The young men jumped into ships and 
followed the pirates and overtook them. There was much fighting 
but the maidens were rescued. After that it was the custom in 
Venice to celebrate the anniversary of this event by a great festi- 
val. The twelve beautiful ladies came all dressed in lovely gowns 
to marry the young men. This event went very well for a while, 
but, as ladies are, there became much jealousy and many quarrels 
over who should take the parts. Life-size wooden dolls were 
substituted. Soon the Venetian toy maker began to make figures 
that were exactly like large figures to sell for the children. They 
were called “‘little maidens or marionettes.” 


@ The Italians, French, and other European countries dramatized 
their stories with these marionettes, otherwise they might have 
been forgotten. Here we are today trying as a 6A class to do what 
the early Egyptians did. The story ‘Columbus and the New 
World” was written by the pupils of our grade. 


MARIONETTES INTEGRATING ART AND HISTORY 


@ The Play—its accomplished results. 


@ “Columbus and the New World'’—written in language 
class period. Renewed interest in the life of Columbus. Required 
research work in the library. Since they used the centralized li- 
brary of the junior high they gained experience they will need 
next year. Developed ability to do purposeful reading. Increased 
skill in language, oral and written through the construction of the 
play. 
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MAKING OF MARIONETTES AND STAGE 


@® Materials—Molding clay, copper wire, muslin, cheese 
boxes, tin cans, wrapping paper, yarn, paste, quilting bat, news- 
paper, scraps of cloth, powder paint, linen thread, burlap sacks. 

@ Processes—Block printed on muslin. Clay modeling for 
heads. Papier-maché. Powder paint on wrapping paper for 
scenery. Construction in making stage properties. Needlework 
in making costumes. 

@ The Making of the Marionette—The body of the marion- 
ette was made from old muslin, measuring 5 x 4 inches. The 
two parts of the arms and legs measured about 1! x 3 inches. 
These were filled with quilting bat and joined loosely. 

@ Tacks were driven in a wooden block the shape of hands and 
feet. Copper wire was wound around the tacks for shaping the 
hands and feet. These were padded with cotton and covered with 
muslin. Weights were put in the feet to hold them to the floor. 
Hands and feet were joined loosely to the arms and legs. 

@ Heads were molded from moist clay and covered with news- 
paper and paste. When dry, they were painted to represent the 
various characters. The heads were sewed to the bodies and the 
marionettes were ready to dress. 

@ Stage and Properties—The stage drops were made of 
brown wrapping paper and painted with powder paint. Five 
different scenes were made. Curtains were made (for the interior) 
of burlap and a colorful design put on by using a mixture of show 
card and paste. Curtains for the stage were made from muslin 
and designed with block printing. The stage measurements: 
front, 48 x 32 inches; back, 60 x 32 inches; depth, 20 inches. 

@ The stage was placed on four large tables. This gave ample 
room for the stage and the pupils to work the marionettes. A drop 
was made of wrapping paper the same color as the big curtain in 
the auditorium to put below the small stage, covering the tables. 
@ The large curtains were drawn together and pinned, then 
draped back over the small stage, leaving it exposed. 

@ A goose-neck lamp and flashlights were used to give the 
lighting effects, with the addition of cellophane paper when color 
effects were needed. 

@ The microphone was fastened to the stage, in the center front, 
which made it possible for all voices to be heard and still the child 
could give his full attention to the handling of his marionette. 
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EASY 
MARIONETTES 


BERNICE HAHN 


Peoria, Illinois 


T IS surprising just what can be done with quite 
simple materials when a puppet project is once 
started. Children never seem to tire of stories 
that deal with make-believe. Even the crudest rag 
doll, when constructed by the child, becomes a 
beautiful princess just like one in some familiar 
fairy tale. When you add to this a set of strings 
that make the doll really act, children are tre- 
mendously interested. It was with this idea in mind 
that a puppet project was begun in our classroom. 





>, 


@ We have seen several pictures of puppets and read a number 
of stories about them. One of the children brought a clown doll to 
school. This aroused more enthusiasm. Everyone wanted to start 
work at once on a puppet show. So we chose the play of ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’’ and began making the various characters for that 
story. 


@ As the heads take more time in constructing, we started on 
those first. Papier-maché was the medium used. For a day or two 
every free period was utilized. Newspaper flew in tiny bits and 
soon a large pan was filled. Hot water was poured over this and it 
was left to soak over night. The following day the wet paper was 
pulled into still smaller pieces and mixed so well that it resembled 
clay. School paste mixed with the papier-maché made it very 
plastic. A good-sized amount of it was mounted on one end of a 
small stick. The heads were about seven inches in circumference. 
This seemed the right size for finished dolls that would measure 
sixteen to eighteen inches in height. We made the features quite 
prominent. An example of this was the long hooked nose and 
sunken cheeks for the witch. 


@ The heads were dry in two weeks. Some had shrunk and 
needed to be built up in places. Fine tissue paper and more paste 
was just the thing for this and gave a nice smooth finish to the 
dolls’ faces. 


@ When all was completely dry, we painted the heads with 
tempera paint. First an all-over flesh tint and later red, black, or 
brown colors were applied for the eyes, cheeks, and mouth. Next 
came the hair. It was of yarn that had been unraveled from knitted 
pieces. Different colors were chosen for the many dolls. A few 
strands of yarn were sewed to a strip of cloth which in turn was 
glued to the top of each doll’s head. After this had dried more 
yarn was woven in until the desired effect was obtained. This 
completed the heads and they were ready to be fastened to the 
body. 

@ Twelve pieces of wood were needed for the body. Each leg and 
each arm was composed of two parts, as was the main portion of 
the body. Then, of course, two pieces were needed for the feet or 
shoes. All of these pieces were first carved into the proper shape or 
at least rounded at the edges. On the shoes were nailed strips of 
lead to add more weight to the body. With tacks and strips of 
rubber tubing the doll was joined together. The head was fastened 
on last. Pipestem cleaners that had been bent into the shape of a 
hand became very realistic when coverd with layers of hot paraffin. 


@ At this stage the dolls were ready to be dressed. Everyone 
brought scraps of material and we had very little difficulty in 
choosing color schemes. We tried to emphasize color harmony. 
Hansel wore a black suit with a red silk blouse. Silver buttons 
served as trimming for his suit. Gretel’s costume was of many 
colors. Her flowered silk skirt, the matching aqua waist, the 
orange knitted stockings, and the yellow hat with black ribbons, 
made her quite attractive. Her mother wore a green and beige 
costume. e father had a brown and rust colored suit with very 
full trousers. Everyone was anxious to design something for the 





fairy. She was next to Gretel in popularity. We looked at every 
available costume then finally decided on a ruffled skirt of green 
taffeta, a rose satin waist, and green wings outlined in tinsel 
Pink rosebuds were sewed to the skirt and in her black locks. A 
wreath of tinsel surrounded her head. She looked very graceful 


in this sparkling dress. We didn’t forget glittering costume 
jewelry. It added a very nice touch to her costume. 


@ Of course these dolls were not all completed at the same time 
When one was finished, we would get control sticks and string to 
fasten on each puppet. This took only a few minutes. There were 
only seven strings on the controls and these fastened to seven 
different tacks which had been driven through the clothes into 
the doll’s body. A tack was placed above each knee joint, at each 
wrist, at the center back, and on each side of the head. 


@ The set of controls consisted of three flat wooden pieces all 
about 114 inch in width. The longest was 11!4 inches. At right 
angles to this main stick, we nailed an ll-inch strip which rested 
about four inches from one end not dividing the longest piece in 
half. The shape is similar to that of an airplane. A 7-inch strip 
was laid parallel to the former one that crossed. It remains loose 
since to each end of it are fastened strings which control the feet of 
the puppets. A nail may serve as an anchor for the loose control 
when the doll is not made to move about. Strings controlling the 
arms were fastened to each end of the permanent cross bar. The 
end of the main control held the string for the doll’s back. Those 
controlling the head fastened in two places at the very front of the 
main control stick. These strips of wood were just thick enough to 
hold small tacks. Head and back strings were fastened first to the 
controls and then to the puppets. By standing the doll on the floor 
and holding the controls above, we were able to adjust the other 
strings to the proper length. The feet and arms should hang 
naturally and freely. We used gray carpet warp as it harmonized 
with the scenery. These strings measured between two and three 
feet in length. 

@ As soon as a puppet was finished the children began practicing 
with it. They discovered all sorts of clever motions for each doll. 
Gretel danced in the cottage, sat at a table with her knitting, and 
reached high above her head to open the oven door in the witch's 
house. Every day some exciting discovery was made. No one grew 
tired of the dolls. Strings broke and were replaced and our dolls 
were none the worse off as a result. They were practically un- 
breakable and except for the fact that many soon needed a clean 
coat of make-up, they stood the test of usage. 


@ Perhaps you have wished for a portable type of stage that 
would take up very little room when not in use. Ours was of that 
description. With strips of wood we built a rectangular frame that 
measured 70 inches in height, 74 inches in width, and 20 inches in 
depth. The height in front was increased and the curtains which 
hung from a rod going across the top hid from view all those who 
worked the puppets. The back frame was only thirty inches high. 
A solid piece of cardboard fastened to this served as a background 
for the part used as the acting area. It was behind this that the 
puppeteers stood. This small stage was a space 50 inches wide and 
24 inches high which was the exact opening left at the lower part 
of the large curtain. A smaller drop curtain was used for this space. 
Wings were fastened at each side of the small stage. 


@ The curtains were light in color and weight. Because they 


— transparent it was necessary to tack heavy paper behind 
them. 


@ The stage rested on strong, wide tables. We wanted plenty of 
standing room for the puppeteers. There were four children work- 
ing behind the stage. Of these, the two who worked the puppets 
also spoke the lines. 
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INTERVIEWING 
FOOD HELPERS 


LOLA STANLEY, Teacher 





OUR 
MARIONETTE SHOWS 


EVERAL months ago one of the boys brought to school a 
marionette show, which he had made from a shoe box, a 
few pieces of “scenery, and two large seals for the 
marionettes. All of the third grade children were inter- 


T 


ested in it so I suggested that each one try to make a show. 


@ We collected boxes of various sizes, ranging from shoe boxes 
to fairly large cartons. A large slit was cut in the top of each, 
through which the marionettes would perform. If several sets of 
scenery were to be used, another slit was cut near the back of the 
box. 

@ The stories were age-old tales, modern stories or original ones. 
Some of the choices included: “The Three Pigs,”’ ‘The Fox and 
His Bag,’’ ‘The Three Bears,”’ “Little Slam Bang,” ‘Henry Al- 
drich,’’ ‘‘My Marionettes, Tom and Jane,’’ and “Bimbo and His 
Pal, Joe.”’ 

@ Three pieces of manila paper were cut for one set of scenery, 
and a fourth piece for the ground or floor. Suggestions for the 
designs came from studying pictures in books, the out-of-doors, and 
rooms at home. 
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URING the year’s study of food by the group of eighteen 
pupils, aged 6 to 12 and in grades 1 to 6, it was discovered 
that a majority of adult workers have a part in making 
possible our food supply. 

@ It would be interesting, the children decided, to 
represent with puppets some of these food workers in an original 
play. It was also agreed to give the play some evening so that 
parents and friends, the most of whom were real food workers 
during the day time, could be present. 

@ Everyone molded upon a piece of wood '5 x 4 x 6 inches a 
puppet head of papier-maché, shaping the features to suit his 
individual fancy. While waiting for heads to dry the work on 
bodies was done. The children measured, sawed, and sand 
papered the body parts. Unbleached muslin, strips of old inner 
tube rubber, and No. 4 gimp tacks were used for joining the parts. 
Pieces of sheet lead were used on the bottoms of feet so that they 
would stay right side up when the puppet walked or danced. 
When thoroughly dry, shellac; which may be secured at any paint 
shop, may be applied to the head, making a smoother surface. 

@ Heads were painted with calcimine in desired colors and yarn 
hair glued in place. The wood upon which a head was molded 
and dried was sawed off near the head as the rubber used for 
joining head and body adds to the length of neck. 

@ Boys who had never sewed before made their own puppet 
costumes and helped younger children with their sewing. These 
costumes were made from scraps of materials furnished by the 
children and teacher. 

@ Making the controls and stringing up the puppets was an 
exciting time, for practice in walking and various other movements 
were to come next. 

@ The stage was a framework built of 2- x 4-inch boards. A 
piece of three-ply wood measuring 66 x 40 inches was used for 
the floor and stood 36 inches high. The opening in the front of stage 
was 46 inches wide by 33 inches high. Black curtains were used 
for puppet stage and other curtains necessary to conceal children 




















as they stood upon tables of same height as puppet stage floor while 
operating puppets. 

@ It was found that puppets showed up better when plain back 
and sides were used on the stage instead of painted drops showing 
detail. Gray outing flannel was used for the back drop and side 
wings of stage. A toy piano with bench, a davenport, and a 
microphone completed the list of stage properties used. 

@ The play was organized as a radio broadcast. The station was 
equipped with television. Two boys were chosen by the group to 
act as announcers. One of them was to have charge of the first 
part of the program and the other boy was to announce during the 
remainder of the broadcast. The other characters were: a Paula- 
rino school girl, a groceryman, a baker, a milkman, a waitress, 
a factory worker, a citrus grower, a food inspector, a farmer, a 
farmer's wife, a truck driver, a butcher, a mother, a fisherman, 
a chef, an old sea captain. 

@ The pupils made a trip to a radio broadcasting station where 
they saw the studio, the announcer at work, and the equipment in 
use. Interesting explanations of studios and radio work which the 
boys and girls heard here proved very helpful in planning the 
puppet program. 

@ Some of the facts brought out in the interview were: 


The importance of several different kinds of food in the diets of 
growing children and adults 

Gathering, preparing, and storing foods 

Rules of sanitation and pure food laws governing markets 

How to set a table 

Importance of inventions in improved methods of farming 

Influence of climate upon crop production 

Location of areas and centers producing certain foods 

Transportation of foods 

Some influences of chemistry upon foods we eat 

An appreciation of the workers who supply our food 


(see Work Shop, page 21) 








A Rural School 
Puppet Show 


Paularino School, Orange County, California 





FRANCES PENSYL, Teacher, Third Grade 


Westfield Public Schools, Westfield, New Jersey 


@ Stage properties constructed from oak tag or manila paper 
finished the sets. One child, who was not interested in doing this 
used furniture from a doll’s house and dolls for the characters 

@ Several attempts often proved necessary to cut a figure from 
cheap news before using manila paper for the final one. The paper 
was folded, the pattern placed at the top of the fold, and the child 
sketched faintly around it. After it was cut out and colored, it 
was pasted. We found the marionettes were easier to manage if 
cut double and on a double string. 

@ Neat, artistic work was greatly encouraged. 

@ Practice periods for working the marionettes and learning to 
speak for each character took place in the classroom or at home 
After the class heard the performances and felt they were well 
presented, they were given for other pupils. 

@ We constructed a stage, using a table, a large box, and green 
cambric muslin. Four finished shows were kept for a time, so we 
could entertain visiting parents and teachers. 

@ Each pupil had a complete show to take home for enjoyment 
during his leisure time, and for that of his family and friends. 
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SIMPLIFIED STAGE 
DECORATING  groisa orzro 


Jefferson Junior High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


T SOME TIME or other in the lives of most 
of us comes an occasion when we are con- 
fronted with the problem of decorating some 
such appalling expanse of “‘space’’ as a 
school gymnasium, armory, or unequipped stage. 


® Having come fresh from an experience with the 
latter (which, after a consideration of the other two, 
leads me to realize what a difficult task I might have 
had), perhaps a few suggestions will not come amiss. 


® The particular school stage of which I am going to 
speak has the disadvantage of being so new that 
even a small nail placed here and there is not appreci- 
ated. Taking this into consideration, along with the 
fact that no backdrops, etc., were available, some 
method of a partial disguise for the blank wall in 
back must be devised. Because of the rough texture 
of the wall, the only substance which would stick but 
not stain was found to be adhesive tape! My plan 
being ‘‘maximum effect with minimum effort’’ (or the 
lazy man’s way), I was determined to have something 
simple and yet appropriate to school life in general. 


® The stage was to be decorated for a benefit per- 
formance or “Talent Show”’ of junior high school 
students. There being no particular theme to the 
program, black stick-figures six feet high, in typical 
actions, were decided upon for decorations. In order 
to break the monotony of the general appearance of 
masses of black lines, letters two feet high spelling out 
“Jefferson,’’ the name of the school, were placed 
diagonally on the back stage wall, thus giving a focal 
point from which to place the stickmen. All of the 
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shapes and letters were cut out of construction paper, 
the figures being black, and the letters red and silver. 
In order to get a mass production of figures, a model 
figure of desired size and proportions was used and 
arms, legs, heads, etc., were turned out in quantity. 
Each joint was fastened with a brad, thus making the 
joints movable and easily placed in various positions. 
Glittering silver was superimposed upon certain 
areas of the letters (this was done by mixing equal 
parts of white tempera paint and glue; painting, and 
sprinkling with aluminum tinsel). We are now back to 
the adhesive tape. This was cut into two-inch strips 
which were literally plastered on the wall according 
to the needs of the paper being placed. In this 
manner, the designs were held in place on the wall. 
So as to make the tape as inconspicuous as possible, a 
mixture of tempera paint resembling cream-colored 
calcimine was painted on where it came into contact 
with the wall, and black or red where it was attached 
to figures or letters. 


® To take care of the sides of the stage, panels 12 x 16 
feet were built, and covered with tightly stretched 
unbleached muslin. These are of particular value in 
that they may be folded in the middle, put away, and 
be used again, since the muslin may be sized, and 
then painted upon. Around each panel was tacked a 
border of red construction paper about 3% inches in 
width. The same idea of stickmen was carried out 
here, this time in parade fashion of four figures to 
each panel, consisting of flag-bearer, drummer, etc. 
These were easily fastened to the cloth by means of 
red thumb-tacks and blackheaded ‘‘veil pins.’’ Adding 
to the scene were a standing American and a school 
flag and two large baskets of lilacs, one at each side 
of the stage. Of course, the final touch for any scheme 
of decoration is proper lighting, the miracle worker 
that can make the simplest decorations appear 
glamorous! 














HISTORY 
THROUGH 
PUPPETRY 








RUTH S. SHERMAN 
Central School 
Yankton, So. Dakota 






(CCamarive Imagination! One of mind's most wonderful qualities. 


@ Puppetry furnishes great possibilities for growth of each 
individual to his fullest capacity. Through this fascinating art the 
timid child hidden behind the curtains holding the controller 
loses himself in his character and gives him that feeling which is 
so vital, the feeling of success. To the normal child it excites the 
creative powers to the fullest extent. 


® History through puppetry has vitalized our history period. In 

our language period we had just finished dramatizing the story, 
“The Elephant’s Child,’ by Kipling. With this experience still 
new, the children decided to have a history puppet play. 


@ They discussed the events that would best illustrate ‘The 
Beginning of American History.” As a result a puppet play of 
three acts was developed. 

@ Act I, The Coming of the Vikings; Act II, Columbus’ Dis- 
covery of America; Act III, The Landing of the Pilgrims, in two 
scenes: Scene I, On the Shores of Massachusetts; Scene II, Mary 
Chilton’s Kitchen. 

@ The class was divided into groups. Each group met to select 
their leader. They made plans and outlined their procedure, the 
teacher acting as advisor. 


@ Interest never ceased, for each day new ideas were created 
and the value of each suggestion was carefully discussed. 


@ When the construction work was completed and references 
read, an urge for expressing themselves in a purposeful conversa- 
tion came spontaneously. The conversation was not memorized. 
The child was given full rein and through his ingenuity, quick 
and logical thinking, each act gradually unfolded. 


An 


International 


STAGE 
SETTING 


FRANCES C. LILES 
Art Teacher 
Shellyville, Indiana 
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ges stage setting was made by a group of 5A and 6A girls and 
boys from the Thomas A. Hendricks School of Shellyville, 


Indiana. 


© The figures were drawn free-handed from very small pictures. 
They were painted with poster paints in colors typical of the dif- 
ferent foreign countries and our own country. 


© The setting is mounted on heavy paper, then tacked onto 


a wooden frame. 


® It has made one of the most attractive stage settings we 


have ever had. 











CLAY MODELING 


MABEL E. BATES 
Lancaster High School, Lancaster, New York 


OR several years our art classes have observed National Book 

Week in the usual manner by making posters, bookplates, 
colophons, and similar illustrations. The most successful and fas- 
cinating project occurred this year with the introduction of clay 
modeling. Each child sculptured his favorite character from 
literature. Such favorites as ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” ‘‘Ferdinand-the-Bull,”’ 
“John Silver,”’ ‘‘Pop-Eye,"’ ‘The Three Bears,”’ “The Old Witch,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” and ‘‘Heide’’ emerged from their lumps of 
clay. 

@ As the project was carried out by the slow division of the 
eighth grade, objectives of the lesson were kept very simple. 
Particularly emphasized was the fact that the figures to be good 
sculpturing, must be kept solid in form with all unnecessary pro- 
jections of arms and clothing eliminated but fine distinct shadows 
retained. 

@ The young sculptors’ pride and interest in their figurines 
proved to us the value of this project. 





OOD BOOK WEEK offers many opportunities for art corre- 
lation. Bookmarks, posters, bookplates, and book cover 
designs help to impress in the minds of the children the fact that 
books need careful and thoughtful handling if they are to retain 
their usefulness and attractive appearance. Then along with the 
teaching of the care of the book comes the teaching of an apprecia- 
tion of the book’s contents, including both the subject matter and 
illustrations. The children may express their appreciation by 
words, orally or written, but with more enjoyment if they are al- 
lowed to imitate or create these characters. Some children drama- 
tized choice parts from the books they read, thus making the never- 
to-be-forgotten characters a part of themselves. Other children, 
dressed in costumes, had a parade, going to each classroom and 
telling the children about the characters they represented. 
@ In art class, besides the above mentioned activities, illustrations 
to represent scenes in the story were made by using any one of a 
number of mediums; but best of all, the children seemed to enjoy 
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Supervisor of Fine Arts 
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Tom Sawyer 


cutting bi-symmetrical paper dolls to represent some beloved 
character from the stories. 


@ The children were given 6- x 9-inch cream manila, scissors, 
and crayons. The paper was folded in the center the long way. 
Then the teacher cut a character familiar to the children, showing 
them how to cut away from the folded edge, and how to shape the 
character. The sense of good proportion was stressed by the 
teacher as she cut. There is apt to be a number of imitations of 
the teacher’s work, unless she wisely suggests that the children 
use some other character. A list of characters is very helpful to 
the children in aiding them to make their selection. 


@ The stimulation of the imagination in the creation of these 
characters, along with the uncertainty of just what the character 
doll will look like when the paper is unfolded, holds the children’s 
interest. The selection of colors and the coloring of these charac- 
ter dolls adds to the joy of this project. 
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THE ROUND © © 
3 PIECE 








COLOR TEACHING e 
COLOR SCHEMES e 
COLOR MIXTURES e 
ARE RIGHT AT 
HAND IN ONE 
PRACTICAL 


ROUND BOX. 


OFFERING 

@ A BRILLIANT COLOR WHEEL PALETTE 
@ A SECTIONAL MIXING TRAY 

1@ A LARGE TRAY FOR WATER 

@ A NO. 7 BRUSH 


THE ROUND BOXES STACK EASILY, ARE 
BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN AND GIVE A PRACTICAL 
METHOD OF COLOR TEACHING IN COMPACT 
FORM, AT A LOW COST. 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


ON ROUGH PAPER - WORKS EQUALLY 
WELL ON CARDBOARD - WOOD AND CLOTH. 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN AND PICTURE MAKING, 
LARGE MURALS ON CLOTH, 
PAPER OR HEAVY BOARD, 
CRAYOLA IS THE UNIVERSAL 
CRAYON FOR SCHOOL ART. 





EIGHT COLORS 





BINNEY € SMITH CO N Oo. 3 8 








CRAYOLA NO. 8 - 
CRAYOLA NO. 12 - 

A CRAVE CRAYOLA NO. 16 - 
, CRAYOLA NO. 24 - 


TRY THE POPULAR OVERSIZED 
SCHOOL CRAYONS CRAYOLA 






















8 COLORS 
12 COLORS 
16 COLORS 
24 COLORS 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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APPLIED AR 


Pedro J. Le 


EDUCATOR AND EDITOR 





by 


DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY 


$5.00, postpaid. 


mos 


APPLIED ART 


Is the “best seller” in art text. Over 50,000 
copies now in use. 


Full of suggestions for Creative Art expression. 


““Applied Art”’ is a condensed, practical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. Complete instruction is given 
for teaching in all grades of drawing, painting, and design in black and white and colors. 
simple molded objects, and handicraft, with Lesson Outlines for grade work . . onetotwelve. @ @ @ @ “APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of 
graded text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in color. A large descriptive circular in color will be sent upon request. 


Pus.tisHeo By PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Mounrain View, Catirornia 


Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border patterns, 


A: whole art library 
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Complete 


YOUR ART REQUIREMENTS 


ith 
wit WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


and MATERIALS 


For your ‘’ particular’ 
needs spend your art | 
budget to best advan- 
tage, and buy Weber 
Quality. The Weber | 
line comprises the finest | 
money can buy, and also 
the following economi- | 
cally pric products, 
where econ6my is essen- | 
tial: | 
MALFA OIL and 


| WATER COLORS, IN 


TUBES 
“SCHOOL ART” | 
PRODUCTS 
Water Colors— 
Aava Pastel 
TEMPERA SHOW 
CARD COLORS | 


| Catalog Vol. 700 and 


— — 


Color Cards, to teachers, | 
on request. 


_ WEBER Co. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Louis, Mo. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 








INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 











* This month Stage and Pageantry literally 


-- “has the stage,’’ and to carry the simile one step 


farther, Marionettes and Puppets apparently 
“steal the show.’’ Now, I am sure the Editor of 
the September number of Schoo! Arts is not so 
limited in resources that Marionettes and Puppets 
are all she can give you; but the particular prob- 
lems in mind at this time are better illustrated by 
these little people than by other means. So let's 
see what is offered by some of our inspired con- 
tributors. 

* Mrs. Alan Black herself ‘had to be shown,” 
and because she was a good scholar, has become 
an admirable teacher. Her excellent article— 
“Puppetry will unite Home, School and Com- 
munity’’—contains about all that one needs to 
know about the making and operation of puppets, 
for home entertainment, for teaching the elements 
of craftsmanship, costume design, etc., and for 
staging a play for the community. The illustra- 
tions are complete and are splendid reproduc- 
tions of the author's original puppets. 

* Now pass to the article by Mrs. Thelma 
Powers who has all the answers for making 
‘Puppet Heads of Papier-maché” as well as how 
to mix the material. You may wish to cut out this 
formula and file in a convenient place for im- 
mediate reference. (Incidentally, Mrs. Powers 
has sent in an article about Santa Claus in the 
Primary Grades for the October number. Don’t 
miss it.) Continued on page 4-a 
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SPEEDBALI 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


and ‘Scholastic Magazine’ make possible an it 
spiring contest each year on Linoleum Block Print 
ing in high school art. The print above wo 
1940-41, 2nd prize, Weldon Kreps, Dormont (Pe! 


High School. 
NEW 


Large Printed Charts, 8 lessons in ¢ 
sent up 


receipt of 6 cents postage to covt 


Portfolio form, will be 


cost of mailing. 


¢€. HOWARD HUNT PEN ¢¢ 
CAMDEN,N. J. 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners Speedball Product 


Mplete ' 
» 500 ¢ 
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T THE BEGINNING of the new school year, Fellowcrafters again pledge their cooperation in a Craftwork 


program which shall stimulate imagination and ingenuity while training eye and hand. The Fellowcrafters 


line of Materials, Supplies, Designs and Instructional Literature covers a tremendous range of projects and 
techniques — everything in Leathercraft — everything in Metalcraft and Jewelry — everything in Plastics — and 
materials for some twenty-odd other Crafts. Don’t wait —try these new ideas NOW! 


PYROXYLEATHER 


An Alternative For 
Leather in Your 
















Crafttwork Program 


Pyroxyleather is a fabric, impregnated with flexible 
plastic material. It resembles natural or russet cowhide 
calfskin, and in thickness it approximates tooling calf- 
skin. It can be tooled with standard leathercraft tools, 
ithout wetting. Its cost is less than1/5 that of tooling 
alfskin. Price, 50 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 


Pyroxyleather Project Kits 
Including Lacing aud Accessories 


Each Dozen 
-314 BILLFOLD $.35 $3.85 
322 COIN PURSE 12 1.32 
345 BLOTTER CORNERS 35 3.85 
355 BOOK COVER . .45 4.95 
365 EASEL PICTURE FRAME .25 2.75 
For additional kits, see Fellowcrafters Catalogue 10A 
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The Revolutionary New Craft Material ! 


Plastico-Rok is a water-soluble plastic, furnished in 
aste form, in ten colors which can be mixed to any de- 
ired shade. It dries to rock-bardness, and can then be 
wed and planed and will take nails and screws. It 
heres to wood, glass, paper, cardboard and cast resin 
lastics, and is itself a powerful adhesive. It can be applied 
ih brush or spatula, and washed off hands, tools, and 
tfaces! 

Apply Plastico-Rok, through stencils, for both relief 
ad color! Cover cardboard or wooden boxes with Rok, 
od ornament with stencil designs in relief! Inlay carved 
laques, wood or linoleum, with Rok! Decorate plain 
oodenware or glassware! Use Rok as a lustrous paint 
br wood, linoleum or cork! Fill holes or cracks in wood 
ith Rok — use it as a glue! 

ASTICO-ROK; Red, blue, white, black, yellow, green, 
ange, brown, light oak, dark oak; 3-oz tube, $.25, 5}4-oz. 
be, $.35, 14-Ib. can, $.35, 1-Ib. can, $.65; 2-Ib. can, $1.10 


—-~O - 


| COSTULOID q 


= Pa The New Low-Cost 
\\/  Short-Time Craft or © 


Costuloid is an acetate plastic, available 
sheets from 1/32” to 1/8” thick, in a wide variety of 
lors. It is easily cut with scissors; smoothed and shaped 
th file or sandpaper; bent and formed after immersion 
boiling water; and cemented instantaneously without 
id. Ie is so easily worked, and so interesting to handle, 
tit appeals even to kindergarten and grade school 
vils. Suitable for costume jewelry and for other useful 
M ornamental objects in great variety. Only tools 
ded are scissors and file. 


Order The No. 500 Costuloid Kit! 


‘contains one pound of Costuloid in pieces of assorted 
*s, thicknesses and colors; cement; an assortment of 
al fittings necessary for costume accessories; and a 
mplete set of Costuloid Instruction and Design Sheets. 


‘500 COSTULOID KIT _ _ _ _ ~ $2.00 each 
—_o@ — 
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HARD SEINE TWINE 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL BELTS 
...Easily...Quickly... At Low Cost! 


Hard Seine Twine opens up wonderful possibilities in 
Square Knotting — adds speed and interest! Though re- 
sembling Belfast Cord, it is much thicker —approxi- 
mately 3/32”. This greater thickness makes it possible 
to make durable, attractive belts in three-quarters of an 
hour. Hard Seine Twine projects are inexpensive — the 
1/2-pound tube contains enough material to make four 
or five belts. 

“DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING KNOTTED AND BRAIDED 
BELTS’’-—an interestingly written, well illustrated instruction 
book $.35 
HARD SEINE TWINE: yellow, black, white, light green, 
dark green, red, navy bive, light bive, lavender and brown; 
per '»-ib. tube $.65 
WOODEN BUCKLES for Belts; in Walnut or Maple; three 


styles—-arrow, anchor or ring - . each, $.10 


a 





Make Lustrous Pewter Jewelry with 


COSTUFOIL ! 


Now everybody — even young children — can make 
jewelry! Neither soldering nor expensive equipment are 
necessary! Simply use the metal-tooling equipment you 
already have, in these three simple steps: 1, Tool easily- 
worked Pewter Foil into decorated faces for Brooches, 
Costume Clips, Costume Buttons, Belt Buckles, many 
other items; 2, Into the backs of these tooled faces, pour 
easily-mixed Claystone; 3, Embed brooch-pins, costume 
clips or other metal fittings in the Claystone, which will 
harden and hold them permanently without soldering. 

THIS KIT MAKES IT EASY! 

The MPK-430A Costufoil Kit contains enough Pewter 
Foil, Pinbacks, Clips, Buckle-backs, Button-eyelets and 
other metal fittings, Claystone and Oxidizing Solution 
for Pewter, to make two dozen tooled Pewter Costume 
Accessories and Jewelry Items. Also included are com- 
plete detailed instructions for this interesting work. 


MPK-430A COSTUFOIL KIT $2.00 each 





For Costume Accessories in Leather ! 

With the leathercraft equipment you already have, and 
the tooling techniques you already know, Costucraft 
enables you to decorate pieces of substantial, fine-looking 
natural Cowhide, and to attach metal fittings which con- 
vert them into useful and ornamental Costume Acces- 
sories such as Belt Buckles, Brooches, Clips, Earrings, 
Buttons, Bracelets, etc. Costucraft is easy to learn; easy to 


do; easy to teach: the least expensive of all crafts working 
with leather. 
This Kit Contains Everything But The Tools! 

N-42 COSTUCRAFT KIT —contains 120 leather 
Costucraft blanks in assortments of 12 different designs 
and shapes, with 104 assorted metal fittings; with com- 
plete detailed directions for making each type of costume 
accessory which can be made from the kit. 


ea =< «= « $2.00 each 
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Design and Instruction Books 


— are published in wide variety, covering every phase of 
Crattwork. Instructions are clearly and simply written 
and so thoroughly illustrated that even the novice can 
follow them. For complete information, write for your 
FREE copy of our new publication, The Fellowcrafter. 


C Simian 


Catalogues 


— describe the complete line of Fellowcrafters Materials, 
Supplies, Tools and Instructions for every type of Craft- 
work, They are described in the first issue of our new 
publication, The Fellowcrafter — write for your FREE 
copy today! 


C os meee '% ‘s 


Distribution is Nation-Wide ! 


Wherever you are, we can supply your requirements 
from the following fully-stocked distribution points! 
Address the office serving your area. Please note that 
prices quoted here do not include postage. 


a 
DISTRIBUTORS 


For The Six New England States, Arizona and Uiah 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 
64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 


For California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington 
ART AND CRAFT SUPPLY CO. 
5709 College Ave., Oakland, California 


For Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
H. R. MEININGER CO. 
409 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colorado 


For Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan (Upper Peninsula) 
ART MATERIALS CO. 
843 No. Pienkinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Southern 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 
3304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


For Idaho and Montana 
THE BOOK SHOP 
815 Bannock St., Boise, idaho 


For Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Lovisiana 
BURK & COMPANY 
416 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 


For Illinois (Chicago and Cook Co. only) 
CHICAGO CRAFT SERVICE 
32 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois 


For Lakeshore Counties of Ohio 
CLEVELAND LEATHER CO. 
1817 West 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


For Michigan except Upper Peninsula 
DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 
834 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


For Arkansas, Kansas, Western Missouri, Nebraska, 
ichoma, Texas 
HOOVER BROS., INC. 
922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Illinois (except Chicago and Cook Co.), indiana, iowa, 
Eastern Missouri, Central and Southeastern Ohio, 
West Virginia 
UNITED CRAFT SERVICE, W. H. Pearce, Mor. 
203 Sixth St., Logansport, Indiana 


For New York, Northern New Jersey and Metropolitan 
Connecticut 
WARREN SALES CO., INC. 
26 Park Place, New York City 


For Kentucky and Four Southwest Counties of Ohio 
A. E. WILDE COMPANY 
136 West 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For Alabama, Georgia and Florida 


THE JAKE H. WILENSKY LEATHER CO. 
34-36 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Iuc. 


64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS YOU TRY IT! - 


SO WHY NOT TRY A 


seem to be overdrawn. So we say 
with our compliments and draw your own con- 


DRAWLET pen 


Until you've actually tried a Drawlet Pen... 
our enthusiasm for its many virtues could easily 


coe vy Ge 


clusions. See for yourself how easily it cleans. 
The reservoir pushes up easily ... and stays up 
if you want... for show card colors. It pushes 
down just as easily ... time after time. You'll be 
amazed at the long life of a Drawlet Pen. Send 
for your Free Drawlet Pen today. Esterbrook 


Pen Company, 76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. ‘@ 


DRAWLET PEN 








—DIXON  PUBLICATIONS— 
for ART METAL CRAFTS 


Seven Design Books containing over 350 designs 
with step by step instructions and illustrated explana- 
tions of all processes. 

All projects are of high artistic merit — suitable fo!’ 
students in every stage of progress. 





Projects in 
ART METAL - JEWELRY - WROUGHT IRON 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR S-A 


WILLIAM DIXON INCORPORATED 
32 East Kinney Street Newark, N. J. 











MARIONETTES 


for all ages 


| | Spiral wire-bound manual for school use. 
| | Six different types of marionettes. In- 
cludes manipulation, stage construction, 
casting heads, explicit instructions. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $1.25 plus postage. 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. CO. 5-0163 
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* Out in Missouri a junior high school group 
formed a marionette club as a part of its extra- 
Irene Hazel, Art 
Supervisor, has given us an excellent account of 
how this group inhabited the Land of Make- 
Believe by originating a play and making all the 
characters in it. The venture was so successful 


curricula activity - program. 


* that the play was reproduced several times in 


other schools and in neighboring towns. 


* Now that you are well started on the road to 
interesting puppetry articles, turn to page 22 and 
read about “A Marionette Vaudeville Show”; 
pages 30 and 31, for marionettes and the stage 
production; and still more ideas by other schools 
on pages 32 and 33. It is very doubtful if you 
will ever find more practical help for marionettes 
and puppetry than is contained in this issue of 


School Arts. 


* ‘Art Room Work Shop” is a new section this 
month, beginning on page 15. These full-page 
plates of working drawings are just what teachers 
like for ideas and directions. Look for the flag on 
the outside margin of the eight central pages. 
The first is a working drawing of Irene Hazel’s 
article, ‘Fun with Marionettes.’’ The second is 
furnished by Alan Black, illustrating her article 
with plans and details for a puppet theater; third, 
Horse and Armor for a Sixth Grade Medieval 
Tournament; fourth, Hand Puppets from Electric 
Light Bulbs; next, how to lay out and construct 
a Diorama—in this case for Columbus Day—a 
fascinating project; then costumes and figures 
for Columbus Day or History; finally Marionette 
Food Helpers, illustrating Lola Stanley's article 
on pages 32-33—a Rural School Puppet Show. 
You will enjoy this section—look for it every 
month. Continued on page 5-a 











COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in “the 
centerofconvenience”’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 
. 
B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop 
at our door. 
. 


LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3 SINGLE, 
$4.50DOUBLE 


4 
’ 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 















JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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TEACH Lettering and Layout with the ... noo 
VANDERCOOK ART PRINTING UNIT... ae 











s 
Manufactured by 
Vandercook & Sons 


Chicago, Lhinois 


Without obligation, please send complete information on the Vandercook 
Art Printing Unit. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education - 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


FOR ARTISTS — TEACHERS — STUDENTS 
HANDBOOK OF THE 
SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING PROCESS 
This book shows you in step-by-step 
illustrations and concise, non-tech- 
nical language what silk screen proc- 
essis what it will do—what 
materials are necessary and, most 
important, shows you how to do it 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH BOUND POSTPAID $1.00 
Send for folder describing 


peo ay Se process $7.50 


“Department Store of Art Materials’’ 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 W. 44 ST., NEW YORK, W.Y. 
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Color Film Slides ... 


¥ 
Full- Color 
) = 
Prints 
OLD AND MOD- 
ERN MASTERS 
irt Appreciation and 
Visual Instruction. 


Write for Form 101 Neioding Hor Birds 

Address Dept. S.A. 
ART EDUCATION, 
35 W. 34th St. - - 


INC, 
New York 








Gell Christmas Cards 
50 


FOR 


WITH 
NAME 


It's easy to take orders for 

x these amazing Personal Christmas 

Y¥ os. Colorful designs, sensational 

values, Friendsand othersbuy quickly. 

Make extra earnings with unequalled 

$1 Assortments of 21 Christmas 

Religious, EverydayCards,Gift Wrap- 

€ pines. Alse Delgne imprinted Cartes 

masC. s. Special money-raising plan 

WETM forclubsand churches Preetammes. 

: ORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 729 
49 Monroe A Rochest 


ue, N.Y. 
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200 Elmora Ave 
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Naneo——______ 
School — 


Address - 
154A6 


, Elizabeth, N. J 
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* Margaret Hays, Chattanooga, with her high 
school class in applied design had a lot of fun 
making masks to be used in a “masque” pre- 
sented before the entire school. Also, a student 
of more literary ability adapted the story of 
“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” for produc- 
tion. The entire problem was a great success. 

* From all the unusually practical and inter- 
esting experiences which contributors to this 
September number have written and illustrated, 
every reader will find something to make art 
work and handicraft more vital, and the teaching 
of art more successful. 


A change in page make-up of Schoo! Arts this 
month, I think, will be appreciated by everybody. 
Hereafter we hope to confine each article to the 
text pages, no articles to be continued in the 
advertising pages. 

The Managing Editor 





Opaque or Tempera Colors sometimes lose 
their “sticking qualities’ through exposure in 
open jars. To remedy this, purchase about twenty 
cents worth of Powdered Gum Arabic and mix 
one teaspoon of this into a glass of water. Allow 
to set over night and pour about a teaspoon of 
this mixture into each jar of tempera. Mix well. 
This restores the adhesive quality without dulling 
the brilliancy of the colors. 


PAPER CUTTING in the lower grades will also 
be more successful if the children are taught to 
turn the paper in cutting, rather than the scissors. 
This makes the cutting much easier and more 
accurate. 





eee TOOL OF 1001 USES 


A whole toolshop in one 
hand. For precision work 
on metals, alloys, 
plastics, wood, 
horn, bone, glass, 
etc. Original tool 
of this type and the 
favorite today. 


SAVE 
HOURS 
OF HAND 
WORK 


ead, §18.50 


Accessories 


Uses 300 easy-to-change 
accessories to grind, drill, 
polish, rovt, cut, carve, 
sand, saw, sharpen, en- 
grave. Plugs in any 
socket. Weight 12 ox. 
25,000 r. p. m. 


MAKES HAMMER- 
SMITHING EASY 


With this new 
tool marvel, even beginning students can 
make articles from copper, aluminum, 
pewter, brass, or silver, and give them 
a beautiful hand hammered finish 

The Artizan hammers, surfaces, 
sinks, shapes, forms, pierces, 
engraves, files, and does re- 
pousse work. A fascinating 
hobby tool or a means to earn 
money. Plugs in any socket. 

Weight 1'5 pounds. 


rae $29.50 


Accessories 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO 
1101 W. Monroe St Dept. SO 
Chicago, Illinois 


i 
mal 


FREE: 64-PAGE CATALOG 
ORDER EITHER TOOL ON 
10 DAYS MONEY BACK TRIAL 


« « Makers of Quality Products for 40 Years 

































































clean-cut, true-edged lines. 


HIGGINS 
on. 





HANDS 2oncs--- maxing THINGS 


Teachers give preference 
to BURGESS craft ideas 
and projects, because they 
provide the maximum in 
entertainment, PLUS edu- 
cation for pupils of all ages. 


No wonder BURGESS 
plans and materials . . . so 
easy to use, yet so com- 
pletely “right” in every 
detail, are “standard” in 
classrooms throughout 
America. 


FREE OUR BIG 


new colorful, beautifully 
illustrated catalog more 
interesting than ever, yours 


for the asking. 


BURGESS 


SUPPLIES 








BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
188 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois 











“By Far The Best Magazine 
In The Field For Grade Teachers” 


@ @ @ Says a New York teacher. 
In fact 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


magazine is the only teachers’ magazine that con- 
tains such a storehouse of practical, usable 
material and information presented in a way that 
captures the interest of every pupil—and it costs 
only $2.00 for 10 big issues. 

Each issue contains units, plans, full-page illus- 
trated projects on all subjects for all elementary 


grades. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW © 10 BIG ISSUES ¢ $2.00 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please enter my subscription for JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for 1 year at $2.00. If | am not satisfied, | 
may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt 


of the September issue. Otherwise | shall remit on or 
before October 6. 


Name SA-9-41 
Address 


City State.... 
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Engineers, draftsmen, artists and students the world over have trusted 
to Higgins to put their finest creative work on paper for over 2 generations. 
In addition to the Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, Higgins American Draw - 
ing Inks also come in 15 lucid waterproof colors, White and Neutral Tint. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC.-271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


er Ws 


HIGGINS — Smooth, flawless lines for the fastest work 


No matter under what press of speed you are working you can always 
depend on Higgins American Drawing Inks for even, uniform flow, and 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 





Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
hy addressing TEACHERS EXCHANGE Bureat 

101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass 

and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested 


NEW SLANTS ON OLD PROBLEMS 


If you want to have the benefit of a great deal 
of practical, common sense research work, send 
for the new booklet ‘Blackboard Bulletin.” It 
contains much good, honest information and 
latest developments and ideas on such blackboard 
Subjects as: 

Care of Blackboards 

Eliminating Blackboard Maintenance 
Reconditioning Blackboards 
Sight-saving at the Blackboard 
Choosing Chalks 

It will be worth your while to get a copy of this 
new booklet which will give you new slants on 
old problems. Just write The American Crayon 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio, or ask us for A-41l. A copy 
will be sent without cost. 


Too late for inclusion in the June issue came 
the announcement of Weber Costello Company 
concerning Char-Kole, the new scientifically 
manufactured charcoal. Sticks are 414 by 3, 
inches and are presented as being blacker, 
smoother and less expensive. For further infor- 
mation ask for A—412. 


* * * 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW “COLOR HELM"? 


It is a guide to correct color combinations and 
contains the spectrum colors, tints and darks; 
72 chromatic color steps, and is based upon the 
Ostwald color standards, with correct proportions 
of the color combinations indicated on this device. 
This consists of a heavy card base board, 10 
inches square, printed in black, to which are 
securely and accurately fastened three die-cut 


BEAUTIFY AND INSPIRE YOUR SCHOOLROOm 
NOW WITH THIS DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN POSTER 


s ys 
the Harvest Theme Fruits, flowers, vegetables, natures 
abundance portrayed in rict autumnal colors—golden 





U. S. Army Air Corps Lockheed 
P-38 Interceptor Pursuit Plane 
Courtesy of “Aviation” Magazine. 
Official U.S. Army Air Corps Photo. 





HIGGINS 


PRK aw INDIA 














THE FARMER'S HARVEST 


s designed for your assistance in presenting 


npkins, russet pears, and a sor the whole bordered by 
lal design tu Oo suge ns for harvest posters 


An eucoptional offer at only $1.00 postpaid 


ze 16" x 32" 


MAYWING STUDIOS, 5 Columbes Circle, New York City 


Vonevy refund 


t happy to have it on your wal 





For the Classroom Wall 
PICTORIAL WORK CHARTS (24” x 18”) 


A Hand-Puppet Show 


Making simple puppets and a 


folding booth - - - - - 35 cents 


2. Fontastic Marionettes 


Making amusing marionettes 
from odds and ends - - - 


PAUL McPHARLIN, Birmingham, Mich. 


Send 10 cents for 1941 Puppetry Bulletin 
which answers the beginner's questions 


35 cents 








METALCRAFT 


Arouse creative ability through making trays, 
match-box holders, candlesticks, and many 
other simple articles of aluminum, brass, copper, 
pewter. Easy to work. Excellent for etching. 


Sold in 2’ to 24” discs and in sheets, tubes and 
rods. Write for sizes, prices, and full instructions. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5249 BROWN AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| What color comes from 
a tree?—from an animal? 
—from a mineral? 


? What pigment was price- 
fixed by Roman Law? | 


3 What is the origin of 


umber? 


4 Is silk screen work prac- 
tical in a classroom? 


dreds of other interestin, quecions 
- 


ec 
{ 
Get the answers to these and hun- { 
in this valuable Devoe ( 


“THINGS TO DO” 











HANDICRAFTS 
BUY NOW! 





Leathercraft We don’t want to be alarmists 
pstaieeate but the plain facts are these: 
Wrought Iron | The Government has placed defense 
: priorities on many items—such as 
Art Materials metals, tools and chemicals—many 
Clays of which are used in Art, Industrial 
Archery Art and Vocational Courses. Many 
of these items are no longer obtain- 
Basketry able, others are advancing in price 
Beadcraft almost daily. 
BI a The American Handicrafts Company 
ock Printing still has huge stocks available in both 
Plastics New York andLos Angeles. Rush 
Felt Craft your orders to us now—while we 
5 can still take care of your require- 
pongex ments and before prices advance 
. further. Next month or next term 
Weaving may be too late! 
Deco Wood If you do not havea copy of our 80- 
Jewelry page illustrated catalogue, send 10c 
Ete in stamps or coin and we will rush it 
‘ to you. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 
Quality Craft Supplies 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


193 William St. 
New York, N.Y. 








STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 


Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip. shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 





NEW CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS 


HUNDREDS OF 
INTERESTING FACTS 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 
— supply is limited 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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ed Mart for Art Teachers 
GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK NOW! 


@ Here’s a treasure trove of ideas—a wealth of 
new classroom project material. 
been prepared by successful art teachers and 
worked out by students. You'll find it invalu- 
able in your work. This book can be yours by 
mailing the coupon below with a dime to cover 
postage and handling. Send for it now. 


vie) 


13 FASCINATING STORIES ON 
‘‘The Romance of Color’’ 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CoO., INC. 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. & Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


color disks placed on top of each other. By re- 
volving these disks, each of which has windows 
stamped out, it is possible to obtain 13,824 color 
combinations by the use of this device. Classi- 
fications of colors are adjoining colors, alternate, 
intermediate, triads and complementary. 

The back of the “Color Helm” contains in- 
structions for its use and a lot of basic information 
on the science of color. The ‘Color Helm”’ is 
used by universities, artists, manufacturers, 
stylists, sales personnel, interior decorators, 
teachers and students of art and color, and home 
economics. A very useful tool. For further in- 
formation ask for A-413. 


. . . 


Ditto Ink Printed Workbooks which have be- 
come an institution in the school field because 
of their authenticity and careful preparation, 
have gone through a complete rejuvenating 
process during the past two years. 

Twenty-five new and revised manuscripts are 
now included in the fifty or more workbooks 
available for all grades in elementary schools. 
The materials are specifically designed for teach- 
ing, practice and testing. They contain carefully 
prepared practice materials with systematic 
reviews and tests. 

The authors have a long background of knowl- 
edge in teaching the various combinations and 
processes. Intense and cumulative practice is 
provided. There is an abundance and variety 
of practice exercises, and other ways are pro- 
vided in which skills are built up for retention. 

A completely revised Language and Arith- 
metic series from the first grade through the 
eighth grade features the new materials. 

Continued on page 8-a 





ARTISTS’ 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 


Gentlemen: Here's a dime. Please send me a 
copy of the Devoe Classroom Project Booklet, 
“Things to Do,” including ““The Romance of Color.” 



















All of it has 


MATERIALS 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURER 


REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-50 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15¢ 


TALENS & SON Inc, 


NEWARK,N.J. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 























=CRAFT SUPPLIES— 


Highest Quality . . . Lowest Prices 
SAMPLER SPECIAL 





Tooling Leather Coin Purse, Bookmark, Basket 
Weave Bracelet, Coralite Lei, Wood Brooch with 
Safety Clasp, also Choice of 8” x 12” Titbit Tray 
or 6” x9” Snap Book Cover. Every project loaded 
with possibilities for Individual Creative Expres- 
sion. The 6 Sampler Projects only $1.00, pius 


15 cents postage. 


Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. B), Davenport, lowa 
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Crafts that appeal. Intriguing items adapt- 
able to all ages—grades. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Ore Craft inspires designing and 
is simply colored. No extra tools or equip- 
ment needed. Low priced. You'll be proud 
of the distinctively des igned pieces that can 
be made in your classes. 


ARTISTIC CLASSROOM PROJECTS 





SPECIAL EXAMPLE SETS 


Special teacher kits for introductory examples, 
gifts, housewares, etc. 


Set No. 1 — Eleven pieces includin ~ | wooden plates, 


serving tray, oe box, sareand an 
Postpaid 

Set No. 25 — Colorfully pockaged os containing twenty- 
five gracefully shaped pieces. sagpestens * oom. 
pletion included. Postpaid ‘ 

Set No. 5 — Complete assortment of Destees ee pieces, 


omtes materials. 
$1.40 


instructions and costgne included, —namepeneed packaged. 
‘ $5.00 


Postpaid 


Order by No. Free idea ane Sonate below 
included with each kit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
A generous packet of literature describing all O-P Craft 
articles in detail. Smart New Items. Lots of Ideas— 
Illustrated Designs IN COLOR. Color processes and 
techniques. Your opportunity to get new, 
practical, ~weuaiie ideas. oe to teach- 
ers, others 10c. Write today. Dept. S-l. 











SS ee 
THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Besides Language and Arithmetic, there are 
Social Studies, Science and Safety Books avail- 
able. The many years of success which Ditto 
materials have experienced is evidence of their 
merit. 

A catalog describing briefly the contents of 
each book is available by writing for A—414. 


. . . 


Attention is drawn to the advertisement ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue of the new 
COLOR FILM SLIDES and FULL-COLOR PRINTS 
published by Art Education, Inc. 

Illustrative material on the fine arts issued by 
this firm, brings the wealth of the great museums 
to the classroom in a practical form. 

It includes more than 300 subjects in full-color 
miniatures for notebook use, for which individual 
instructors’ informative texts are available; 
8 by 10 inch color prints for these and many 
other subjects and large color prints for school 
decoration. 

A wide selection of 2 by 2 inch COLOR FILM 
SLIDES covering every epoch of art history from 
the Cro-Magnon cave drawings to the present 
day, is now ready for delivery. 


These Color Slides are light in weight, durable . 


and economical and reproduce with fidelity the 
exact colors, tone and textures of the original 
works. 

“Masters in Art,’’ a comprehensive list of slides, 
is sent postpaid for 15 cents. 

Descriptive Lists of Color and Black and White 
prints will be mailed free upon request. Ask 
for A-415 when addressing Schoo! Arts. 


CERAMIC ART EXHIBITION AT SYRACUSE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

A special exhibition of Contemporary Ceramic 
Art of the Western Hemisphere, from the United 
States, South America, and Canada, will be held 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
from October 18th to November 12th, 1941; 
sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 





1941 CATALOG - 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 
project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 
FREE copy. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass 





HAN DI- 


CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER! NEW! 
ldeas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 
ARCHERY! NEW! { 
Parts, Tools, Methods Lane mae 
WOOD! NEW! (3s, 


Tools and ways tocarve, decorate, 
burn. | 


Complete line es 
Get Big New '42 Idea Manual—FREE! / 
J. C. LARSON & CO. Gen, / 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. = & 





BOOK co“ ARTCRA Ka 






=” Ideas for Class Work el. 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 


glorified glass, plaques, mirror pictures, 


copper and brass craft, etc. 


Write for catalog S-9 today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W .VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 
















1941 Edition 


; FREE HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 72 edv- 
leathercraft projects. 
No tools 
From 5 cents up 


cational, 
| Many just introduced 
- for most items 





TEACHERS 


For correct 
copy, be sure 
to give grade 
you teach. 


E No obligation. Send today 


HORTONCRAFT 


> 665Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS -SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities fer firing 


Write to Dept. C 


mn Y B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 
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and the International Business Machines Corp. 

This first exhibition to be assembled of living 
ceramic art of the Western Hemisphere takes the 
place of the International Ceramic Exhibition 
that was pending before the European war broke 
out. Through the cooperation of Thomas J. 
Watson, President of the International Business 
Machines Corporation and a noted art patron, 
South American and Canadian pottery will be 
selected by art authorities in these countries. 

“A national show such as this is interesting 
as an index of American civilization; in any case, 
a century hence it will be so considered.” It will 
probably go on circuit and will be booked at 
many museums and art galleries. 


*. * *. 


New possibilities in the field of mural painting, 
particularly for outdoor work, may have been 
advanced in creation of the Futuristic design 
which forms the backdrop for the Fisher Body 
display in the General Motors Parade of Progress. 
The entire scene was done in lacquer with an air- 
brush. Experts believe it is the largest such 
project ever successfully completed with a lacquer 
spray, and some had even felt that use of lacquer 
in an airbrush was impossible on such a large 
scale. The entire scene is 14 feet long by 35 inches 
high and its base is ordinary plyboard. 

The painting, having been done with lacquer, 
has a degree of brilliance and blended effect 
which could not have been obtained by other 
means. Furthermore, its surface, being identical 
to the finish of an automobile, will resist rain or 
sun rays, just as will automobile Duco, and it also 
may be cleaned just like the body of a car. 

This technique may prove of value to teachers 
who are considering scenery or decorative effects 
for outdoor pageants. 





| WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE OF WORK 
MY BEST 


This was the motto of the School Arts Guild, 
conducted by the School Arts Book, thirty years 
ago. Each month the drawings of boys and girls 
in the grammar grades were sent in for criticism 
and awards were given for meritorious work. 
Without any doubt whatever this Guild and this 
motto had a beneficent influence upon the art 
work of the young people of that period. There 
was an enthusiasm for good drawing—an earnest 
desire for improvement—a cooperative spirit 
between pupil, teacher, and editor. 

The names of several hundred boys and girls, 
members of the Schoo! Arts Guild, are on record 
in the old volumes of this magazine—then having 
another title; these boys and girls are now men 
and women, many of them in the thick of this 
battle for the preservation of our American and 
democratic way of living—but I must not digress. 

That was thirty and more years ago. Since that 
time the world has seen more than one upheaval 
political, industrial, economic, educational; 
emphasis has been so shifted that much of the 
enthusiasm for good art work has been lost and 
im its place has developed a trend toward the 
making of things, and these things may or may 
not express art at its best. 

School Arts believes there should be a 
tenaissance of appreciation of the beautiful— 
that the motto which influenced magazine con- 
tributions of the earlier generation should again 
appear on the blackboard of every schoolroom 
and on the desk of every child—"I will try to 
make THIS piece of work my best.’’ 

The M. E. 
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WINTON OIL COLOURS 


A range of fine colours at a reasonable price, 
made entirely from genuine pigments 


rround in pure Poppyseed and Linseed Oil. 
£ I PP} 


The Prices of Studio Tubes are now:— 


Catalogue free 


Series l 
Series 2 


Series 3 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 


Montreal Ottawa 


Winnipeg 




















Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid., at Wealdstone, England 
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A PENCIL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Discriminating artists—those who take the proper 
pride in craftsmanship—are never satisfied to use 


just any old pencil.” Instead, they ex- 
periment with different makes until they 
find one worthy of their skill. 


It’s by no means surprising when such 
careful experimentation ultimately re- 
sults in the choice of KOH-I- 
NOOR, for here is a pencil 
made dy particular people 
for particular people. 


Send for your FREE copy of <= 
our latest catalog, “The Right ~~ 
Pencil in the Right Place,” 
which describes our complete 
line. 










The above sketch from an artist's notebook measured in the original only five inches in 
width. Drawn at this small scale, a pencil capable of holding its point—an HB—was chosen. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 








A, 


Matercolo 


Y2~3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


TALENS & SON- Newark,NJ 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to measure) 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LACINGS (both calf and goat skin) 
Link Belts 


Ready to assemble 






) 
- 
licaliaaiiall 





For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the needs 
of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
are complete -..+ Our prices the 
lowest. 


SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
for Samples in Art Leathers 
Free to art teachers and camp 


Assorted colors 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 


Slide Fasteners 


Bag Plates councilors. May we serve you? 
Book on leather 
wok W.A.HALL & SON 





99 Bedford Street 


Boston, Mass 


$1.00 postpaid 
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NEW BOOKS. 








All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 











~MARIONETTES FOR ALL AGES, by Pearl Pome- 


roy Goerdeler. The Universal School of Handi- 
crafts, Rockefeller Center, New York. Price, 
$1.25. 


In this book several types of practical Marion- 
ettes for school use are carefully explained and 
illustrated. There are diagrams and patterns for 
making a “teen age professional model,”’ “junior 
age wood body model,” ‘‘junior age cloth model,” 
and explanation of controls and stringing. There 
is also an interesting kindergarten model, easily 
operated by young children, for use in traffic, 
drills, etc. Then there are some novelty types oi 
in and crepe paper, and directions for making 
wigs and casting heads. 

Last comes the important subject of the stage. 
There are directions for making a professional 
stage and a makeshift or impromptu stage. 

The book is very profusely illustrated. In fact, 
one might say that it consists entirely of illustra- 
tions with their accompanying explanations, 
making all directions easily followed. There are 
eight full-page photographic illustrations besides 
the many working drawings. The book is 8!% 
by ll inches in size, with paper cover and ring 
binding, and contains 51 pages. 





If PHOTO PASTE should lose some of its 
adhesive quality through exposure, this can be 
remedied by pouring a little mucilage into the 
paste and stirring the two together well. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


A complete line of leathers, tools, accesso. 
ries, patterns, instructions, etc. Guaranteed 
quality - . » lowest prices. New white moc. 
casin Kits . . . ideal for boys and girls. 


. . Write today for free 
84. -page Catalog No. SA 





@ 223 Jackson Bivd. 


OSBORN BROS. @ Chicago, Illinois 





GUARANTEED MATERIALS 
FOR THE METAL CRAFTS 


For nearly a quarter of a century our skilled craftsmen have 
specialized in designing and perfecting equipment, tools, 
and materials for school shops. Complete stocks of supplie 
for art metal work, jewelry and silversmithing are available, 
and every item is guaranteed to be of first quality and reason- 
ably priced. Schools throughout the country 
depend upon us for prompt and efficieni 
service—there is a reason for our reputation. 
In ordering, use 120-page illustrated cato- 
log] sent free to teachers of industrial arts. 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street 


Providence, R. | 





4 in Leathercraft Archery 
ra ll 165 Plastics Block Printing 
Reedcratt Wood Burning 


Clay Modeling 


FOR INSTRUCTORS Spattercraft 
AND STUDENTS 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP, for Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 


Request Catalog 














Start at the Beginning of the School Year with 


tsnabost and ~LEATHERCRAFT 
talog lu THE EASCO WAY 


ing Easco’s les- 
n program 
Dept. T-10, E. A. SWEET CO., INC. 
148 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 















_ POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 
- CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 
.AKILNS...POTTER'S WHEELS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSALLe Sr., Cuicaco 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Leathers, Lacing, Tools, Snaps, Beads, Wool Fell, 
Zippers, Plaques, and Supplies. New DeLuxe Two-tone 
Jewelled Moccasin Kits, Jewelled Belts and Bracelets. 

Special Prices. Catalog Free! 


| 
LAPCHESKE LEATHER COMPANY | 
1717 West 23rd Street Des Moines, lowa 








THE WAY To 
EXTRA MONEY 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
-\ The line that offers value and qgaltty. Show 
sonally Imprinted Christmas Folders. 6 AL 
series, low as 50 for $1, with name. Extra earning® 
with new WONDER BOX Assortmentof 21 Christmas 
Folders $1. All with inserts. Pays you 50c. Can be 
imprinted. 8 other assortments. Deluxe 
Personal Christmas Cards, Write whic? 
lines interest you. Samples on approve. 


—£S ART STUSCS, ° one. 
Anson Place WY. 


L£ADING 
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Grazing Horse by Keizan 


$3.00 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE 


A distinctive group of_ colorful Japanese 
Woodblock Prints is offered to art educa- 
tors and librarians. No charge for exhibit. 
Generous commission. No obligation. In- 
formation and illustrated catalog sent upon 
request. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA'’S 
69 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 


) LMTERNMATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive FALL AND WINTER Courses for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fashion Writing, 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Men’s Fashions Draw- 
ng, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


















Creative Courses.. HANDICRAFTS 


Marionettes - Wood Carving - Leather 
Weaving - Jewelry’ - Art Metairy 
Use of Odd and Discarded Materials 
and 25 other courses that meet the needs of 
the individual teacher and school. Day, 
evening. Moderate Fees. Catalog. 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Bldg. ,RadioCity, N.Y.,C0.5-0163 


MOORE 


UNIVERSAL 
ia [ele] Sel: 
HANDICRAFTS 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 


IN ~ T i T U T E training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


oe ART 


®@ THE CAREER ARTS 


Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Commercial Art, Dress Design 
merior Decorating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. Special 
tachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 professionals. Get catalog. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite $-9, Chicago 








ART AND THE WRITTEN WORD 

In another place I have said that there should 
be a renaissance of the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful—a renewed determination to do things well 
—to be satisfied only with the best. I am thinking 
particularly here with reference to the prepara- 
tion of material for reproduction and publication. 
An editor and a printer have the final responsibil- 
ity. Whatever appears in print bears the hall- 
mark of those two—they are praised or blamed 
as the circumstances seem to warrant. 

This fact makes them very critical. They look 
for errors in every artist's drawing and every 
writer's manuscript. It is surprising how many 
errors are discovered and corrected before their 
work appears in print. For the present, let us 
consider only the written word. To an artist a 
misplaced line on a drawing or a spot of red 
paint in the wrong place in a painting are very 
disturbing; but a letter omitted from a word, a 
misspelled word, a mis-statement in a legend 
have little significance. Artists are proverbially 
careless in these respects. 

Therefore, when I say that there should be a 
renaissance of an appreciation of the beautiful, 
this improvement should appear in our language 
—in the written and spoken word; in the choice 
of the correct word to express a thought; in the 
construction of a sentence to make that expression 
linger in the mind of the hearer or reader. 
Beauty in all things, as School] Arts has at- 
tempted to interpret the idea for more than forty 
years, means just that—making every act and 
every word in perfect harmony. 

This appears like a “large order,’’ but unless 
one hitches his wagon to a star, everything he 
does will be mediocre, and the world is already 
overpopulated with such. 

I am going to suggest as an excellent exercise 
for training in English, spelling, accuracy of 
statement, and beauty of expression, that teach- 
ers— School Arts subscribers—let their pupils 
review copies of this magazine for possible errors. 
I will be only too glad to learn what they find. 
Let them search for misspelled words, incorrect 
statements, poor constructions—anything which 
appears wrong or which is capable of improve- 
ment. We might give credit to those who find 
anything which is definitely wrong. We might 
even honor them with the title of Associate Critic 


of School Arts! 
The M. E. 





TRANSPARENT PAPER can be produced as 
follows: Mix together 4 ounces of turpentine and 
2 ounces of linseed oil in a jelly glass. Dip a soft 
cloth or wide brush into this mixture and rub it 
over the surface of the paper. Allow to dry and 
the paper will remain transparent. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
he Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Strupros—90 Instructors—S55TH YEAR 
Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 





HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft... Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISWURECRAFTS 
Dept. § 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 





’ . 
Here's one for Ripley! \ 
PUPPETS remedy timidity, stuttering, self-consciousness 
and other psychological difficulties 


PUPPETS teach Spanish, French, Latin, History. Eng- 
lish, and other subjects 


Learn from Marionettes Teach Them for 50 cents 


a Miles Dryer Printing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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CLAYS « PLASTELENA » TOOLS 


MODELING SUPPLIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STEWART CLAY COMPANY, 
633 E. 16TH ST. 


INC. 








NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Our newest addition 
to the Speedball pens, 


Now at your dealers in 8 sizes 
(round tips only) for $\°° the set, 


These pens have steel feeders, tempered for 
r service, the larger tips are grooved and 

fan at 4 cleaner strokes and the FOC bes 
special flan for ruling lines or drattmn 

6 5 § 


a 
to wally your job 


because it requires four different 
Shaped tips to produce variations of 
the basic letter styles single stroke, 
Only Speedball offers You this 
Fan-slit nibs +Grooved tips - 
Triple reservoir control- 


Hinged feeders and the 
Style D' oval shaped tips 
=—— == = 














Six New lettering charts 
now ready. Send |5* for 
the set-or 3¢ for any One 


if 
r PEN 


wt FBC ae@ D Speedy 
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Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-9° each 


Other Titles in the Famous 
FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 


size 7x 10, $1.00. 
123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economits classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS I 
Dept. 119, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. | 


Please send at once Nos. 


$ enclosed in payment. 


Name 
School Address 1 
City or Town 


518 Big Christmas Package 
16 plates. Excellent for Grades 2-5 


520 Big Winter Package - 


16 plates. Grades 2-6 
517 Big Fall Package 
16 plates. Grades 1-4 


519 Little Christmas Package 
12 plates. Kindergarten to Grade 3 


127 Modern Lettering 16 plates 
162 Medieval Historic Design 


211 Tree Designs 
Dark and Light 


213. Flowers and Fruit 
Designs in Dark and Light 


$0.55 


1.00 
1.50 
2.00 


2.00 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For Grade Teachers 


This Handbook gives you 
200 subjects well illustrated 
showing how to teach crayon, 
paper work, and water colors 

-a whole year’s course. 


Order No. 516. 





EACH 
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WITHIN THE FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


“American Junior Red Cross.—Through this 
organization a group of boys and girls in any 
grade—kindergarten through high school, under 
the direction of their teacher, may exchange a 
portfolio with children of a country which they 
themselves designate. The portfolio may contain 
a letter, descriptions of the school, samples of art, 
and other classwork, snapshots, stamps, coins, 
pressed flowers, and many other types of activities 
which children wish to share. For complete in. 
formation, address Mrs. Alice Thornton, American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C.” 


Related Arts Service 


Some of the best supplemental material on the 
use of art materials as well as the applications to 
art work are contained in that fine series of ‘‘Out- 
lines and Suggestions for Art Projects’’ issued by 
the Related Arts Service, 51] Fifth Avenue of 
New York City. 


Do you know that these “outlines” are yours 
almost for the asking? Surely any teacher would 
be willing to pay the cost of postage in mailing 
them—a three-cent stamp is about the all-time 
low cost for good ideas, helps and suggestions. 


Continued from front cover 


The big thing that will appeal to you is the 
simple, easy approach used in these outlines. 
What is more, they give you the information in the 
shortest possible time—you get the point in only 
a few moments. 

Here are five which your Secretary reviewed 
for this month: 

Posters—a two-page outline which takes you 
from the objective of a poster to the design, the 
lettering, the materials suggested, the colors, and 
even the enlarging. 

Tempera and Powder Paint—a two-page 
outline with instructions for laying on a solid 
color, types of art work best suited for these 
mediums, getting two-toned effects, and applica- 
tions to tiles, posters, book jackets and com. 
mercial uses. 

Drawing and Design from Nature—a two 
page outline giving you some of the finest helps 
in conventionalizing nature’s forms. An excellent 
suggestion for lesson work with ideas for tonal 
effects and applications to articles as decorative 
units. 

Sand Table and Clay Modeling—a two 
page outline giving complete instructions for an 
Indian Life project using clay. An excellent cor 
relation with history and geography. 

Making Clay Tiles or Plaques—a 4-page 
outline showing you how to prepare and decorate 
tiles, plus detailed instructions for making coil 
pottery and decorating it. You can use these 
methods for making pieces to be fired or not to 
be fired in a kiln. Simple instruction. 

Remember—the only cost to you is your gesture 
of appreciation by sending three cents for each 
outline desired. Send to the Secretary, School 
Arts Family, 119 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


40th Birthday 


The SCHOOL ARTS Family has just celebrated 
its Birthday and starts its 4lst year with this 
September Issue. 
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You Can Improve Your Ari Teaching 337 
and save 50% of your time with the help of 





Pedro deLemos’ big 492-page book of illustrated ideas 


The ART TEACHER 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE BOOK FOR ART IN THE GRADES 


Order now...... Use the “Pay-as-you-go” Plan 
Only $1.00 now... then $2.00 a month for 4 months 











Just think what it means to you to have at your finger tips the best, the tested, 
and the most successful art lessons, projects and activities which other teachers 
have proved and used in their classes. Your art work would improve too with 
help like that—wouldn’t it? 


You get it all in a single book, with indexes to help you find what you 
want in a jiffy. Think of the time it will save you in hunting for good teaching 
ideas. 


YYryri ty | THE ART TEACHER is one of the most popular books pub- 
iil neti lished—already four large printings have been required. 


EE sc c:a aumen Look over these chapters—imagine having all this illustrated material 
ewed at your command 
. Drawing, Objects, Trees, Landscapes Poster Work 
$ you Drawing, Birds, Animals, People Lettering and Booklet Making 
a, the ; , Torn and Cut Paper Work Holiday Projects 
y, and | Painting and Color Toys and Handicraft 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
-page ETY Modeling and Relief Work Home and Garden 
solid a ip Designing, The Design Unit Puppets and Stagecraft 
these Designing, Design Patterns Picture and Art Study 
plica- Schoolroom Helps 


= Begin to use this book now—-see for yourself how it has the answers to 


questions you want answered about what to teach and how to teach it. 
a two 


helps — = : You can’t go wrong—if after you have the book for the first ten days and 
ellent a _ ia you don’t find it to be the most helpful art teaching book you have ever had in 
tonal oo a a your hands—send it back and your down-payment money will be cheerfully 
rative sania SNPs refunded. A book has to be good to have a guarantee of personal satisfaction 


like this. 
Decide now to send the coupon—don’'t delay—to put off mailing the 


coupon is to deprive yourself of what may be the most helpful art teaching book 
you ever owned—fill out the coupon and mail—do it today. 


1 two 
for an 
at Cor 


t-page 





SEND this “Pay-as-you-go” Plan Coupon with $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 119 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


[) Enclosed is $1.00 as first payment on THE ART TEACHER. I will pay balance due in 4 monthly 
installments of $2.00 each or I will return the book in 10 days and get my money back. 

















[_] I want to save $1.00, here is $8.00 in full payment now. 





Ee eee Cee ae ee ee 
School Address ......... 
City or Town. ............. 


We regret that due to War conditions we are unable to extend this offer outside the U. S. A. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Please send 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


School Address 





MAGAZINE, 


Teach Cartooning this successful way 


in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Gets right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all the other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,” etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later . . . this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coineidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 
State Teachers College wrote : 

“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To me this is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.”’ 


23 pages (1034” x 1334") packed with drawings 

. a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages . you'll be 
delighted. 


119 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


copies of Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver’s CARTOONING 


Price $2.50 


City & State 
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Department of Art Education of the 
National Education Association elects 
DR. RAY FAULKNER 


as its new President 


Boston put on one of the hottest weeks that the 
weatherman could concoct during the conven- 
tion. When we opened our mail a month later 
and found such a voluminous and complete re- 
port, we take our hats off individually and sever. 
ally to President Olive S. DeLuce of the State 
Teachers College, Marysville, Missouri, and to 
Acting Secretary Alice Plumer of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, for being able to keep cool and keep 
records. 

Hot weather is no deterrent to a live group of 
art educators, so this is just a part of what they did: 

Put Professor Robert Hilpert, University of 
California; Mrs. Betty Lark-Horowitz, Cleveland 
Museum of Art; Professor Clara MacGowan, 
Northwestern University; and Professor Eugene 
Myers, North Dakota State Teachers College, 
Marysville; on the National Committee on Re 
search in Art Education. 

Announced an active membership of 464—a 
gain of nearly 30%. Appointed a list of state 
representatives and a list of committees as long 
as your arm. 

Perhaps this is not fair to all the fine work put 
in by all the members, yet the highlight of the 
entire meeting was the grant of $5000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation to conduct a research by 
our National Committee on Determining Teacher 
Qualifications in Art. Success to the committee 
of whom Professor Clara MacGowan is chairman. 

Your reporter was able to attend one of the 
Department of Art Education meetings. I especi- 
ally liked Gordon Reynold’s statement that the 
group which merits and needs the help of ex 
perienced art educators is the elementary teacher. 

But what took my eye and stole all my attention 
were the moving pictures taken of the art work 
in the various grades in the Boston Public Schools. 
Miss Helen Cleaves, Boston’s Director of Art, 
gave us a short explanation and then put the 
films on. It was a fine exhibition and an excellent 
way to close the afternoon meeting. Wonder 
whether these Boston films could be rented? 

At the business meeting which elected Dr. Ray 
Faulkner president; Miss Marion Miller, Director 
of Art, Denver, Colorado, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Eugene Myers, Instructor in Fine Arts 
and Fine Arts Education, T. C. Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected secretary; and Mr. Dean 
Chipman, Director of Art, Elgin Academy and 
Sears Academy of Fine Arts, Elgin, Illinois, was 
elected treasurer. 

The directors for the coming year are as fol 
lows: Mr. John J. Hatch, Director, Fine and x 
dustrial Arts Division, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J.; Miss Marguerite Marquart, Director 
of Art, Newark, N. J.; Miss Idella Church, Director 
of Art, Rio Vista High School, Rio Vista, California; 
Miss Clara MacGowan, Associate Professor 
Art, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
Miss Olive S. DeLuce, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 
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NOW you can get Pan-American Illustrative 
Material trom one of America’s famous art 


ceniers ... Pedro deLemos’ New Book has it 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 
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No more hunting for illustrated material on Guatemala—here it is 
in good measure—138 excellent illustrations especially selected and 
made by Editor Pedro deLemos. 


You get illustrations which Mr. deLemos knows you want to have in 
your classes—not only the native art craft work, but also how the 
people live, their history, maps showing where the various tribes are 
located, their habits and customs—this collection is no surface selec- 
tion—it digs down deep into the people who have caused Guatemala 
to be christened ‘The Tropical Switzerland.”’ 


Native arts and crafts follow the four great channels: 
Pottery Ceremonials 
Clothing Architecture 


Pottery, some of it going back to before Columbus discovered America, 
shows some of the finest shapes and decorated surfaces which have 
been found on this continent. 


Designs used in textiles—both for clothing and blankets—are the 
outstanding productions resulting from long generations of designers. 
These designs are far and away the best that have thus far come from 
any South or Central American Country. 


Ceremonials and architecture have been blended in the churches, 
in the religious processions, the clothing worn, and the masks carved 
and used on special festival days. 


GUARANTEE. If you are not absolutely delighted with this new 
book—send it back by return mail. But if you are like most of the 
teachers who have bought the book, you'll enjoy every page, and the 
book will find an important place on your personal library shelf. 


A Prize Book for only $3.75 





Don't delay... Mail Coupon Today 


Be among the first to use this book 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 119 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. 


Please send immediately the NEW BOOK BY PEDRO pELEMOS 
GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


Enclosed is $3.75 Please send bill 
Name 
School Address... 


City or Town...... 











A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS 
IN REFERENCE FORM 


Projects and Appreciation 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 

102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
to 1840 

251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 

108 How to Draw the Human Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157. Indian Arts—97 plates, 8! x 11 in. 

113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 

120 Lettering, 21 plates 

195 Master Model Drawing 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 

104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 

114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 

901 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 


Handicraft Portfolios 


902 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates 

109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. 

116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 81% x 11 in. 

119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and arranged by Pedro deLemos 

title contains 36 plates, 84 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 

are in full color. 

Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
Decorative Design . » eo 
Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
Novelties and Jewelry . 3.00 


Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $8.00 

AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 

BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 

CC Color Cement, Handicraft,deLemos 5.00 

CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 2.50 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 

MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, — 1.50 

PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the apeinittie 

Wadsworth , «ae 

SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 119 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros , 
Chicago Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas texas, Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angelos, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 3100 
WwW Cherry St 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy Co., 1113 Nicholas St 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
CANADA—at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 
Supplies Ltd., Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me numbers 


Enclosing $. 

Or send bill to Board of Education 
Name. 
School Address 
City 
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Teach Lettering 
with these 


progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 





21-plate 


EABCT set 
GHIJK 


ABCDI 
‘HUKL 


_ ABCD 
THINK 
a ECcDI 
Lake 





* 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 


Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 


Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 

119 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please send me LETTERING by 

return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 











READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


SEPTEMBER 1941 


ART SCHOOLS -ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts lla 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry lla 
Pratt Institute lla 
Traphagen School of Fashion lla 
Universal School of Handicrafts lla 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIAL 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company la 
Arthur Brown & Bro. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 

Esterbrook Pen Company 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 

Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company 

Winsor & Newton, Inc 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Arthur Brown & Bro. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Junior Arts and Activities 

Miles Dryer Printing Compeny 
Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Thayer & Chandler 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


LPPrees 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Type Founders 
Ceramic Atelier 

Chicago Wheel & Mig. Co 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Wm. Dixon, Inc. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
Lapcheske Leather Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metal Goods Corporation 


GREETING CARDS 


Janes Art Studios 
Wetmore & Sugden 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
Ceramic Atelier 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Co. 
Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Metal Goods Corporation 

Stewart Clay Company, Inc 

The O-P Craft Company 

Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines Corporation 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 


HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts Company 
Burgess Handicraft Supplies 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 
Lapcheske Leather ee 

J. C. Larson 

Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Osborn Brothers 

E. A. Sweet Company 

Thayer & Chandler 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


PSePpSyerr 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Paul McPharlin ‘ 
Miles Dryer Printing Company ; 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 


Art Education, Inc. 

Arthur Brown & Bro. 

The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 
Maywing Studios ‘ 


School Arts, September 1941 





